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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Barstou has frequently occupied an important place in great na- 
tional movements. It was from Bristol that the Merchant Ven- 
turers first sent the half-chivalrous half-commercial enterprises 
which began the modern commerce of the globe in the hands of 
Great Britain; it was from Bristol that some of the first emi- 
grants went forth to take possession of the West India Islands ; 
Bristol also supplied its Evangelical contingent to the New Eng- 
land States; and if in modern times other havens have su- 
perseded it in paramount importance, the ancient city is again 
successfully contending to recover its place in the world of 
trade, while“it becomes the scene once more of national move- 
ments endowed with a strong moral purpose. 

The Conference of the National Reformatory Union, which com- 
menced at Bristol on Wednesday and occupied the two following 
days, places the movement which it represents on a new footing, 
by consolidation of many local efforts, and by a national unity 
of action. The Union is connected, by Lord Brougham its Pre- 
sident, with the Law Amendment Society, of which also he is 
President; and he connects the present with the past. The 
meeting was attended by men such as M. D. Hill, Sydney Tur- 
ner, Barwick Baker, Clay, and Pakington—men who, as judges, 
prison-officers, reformatory managers, legislators, and practical 
students of the subject, have examined every part of it in the 
working. The inaugural address was delivered by Lord Stanley, 
who devotes himself less and less to party politics, now degene- 
rated to chicane, and more to practical improvement. Few men 
of Parliament have done so much work. His exposition of the 
statistics, the history, and moral of the movement, showed that 
he could appreciate the facts without overrating them ; that he 
could measure the resources of the associated agitators without 
underrating the work that they have yet to go through before 
they can reckon upon full and final success, Lord Stanley has 
a rare power of making such facts and their meaning clear to a 
mixed audience. 

The business of the first day was to receive a report from the 
General Committee, which works by sections in aiding the diffu- 
sion of information, the promotion of legislative measures, and 
the removal of young persons to reformatory institutions. Next 
day, the Union, divided into its sections, was busy in receiving 
papers from its most active members. They had, according to 
their opportunities and means, set themselves to study the sepa- 
rate parts of the reformatory system. Mr. Alfred Hill reported 
the striking effect which the industrial schools, now considerably 
multiplied in Scotland, have had in reducing the statistics of 
crime; Sir Stafford Northeote examined the imperfect influence 
of merely retributive castigation; Mr. Wheatley, the requisite 
character of punishments in reformatories, especially upholding 
the cell against the lash; Miss Carpenter, reformatories for 
girls; Captain Crofton, the emigration of reformed prisoners, 
which may be effectual and not injurious, in lieu of convict 
transportation ; Mr. Philpott originated an animated and useful 
diseussion, with a balance of opinion against reformatory hulks 
as a ’prentice-school for the manning of the Navy; and Lord 
Brougham sent a paper on the inefficiency of simply penal legis- 
lation, where we ought to have broad preventive measures. Nor 
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powerful effect on the further 
progress of a movement alre successful beyond example. 





A gloom has come over the harvest, and the hopes which the 
magnificent growing weather had justified have been replaced by 
fears, at present perhaps exaggerated. There is no doubt that 
some of the cut corn has been drenched ; that some of the uneut 
has been laid; and that the ill luck has been aggravated by 
searcity of hands. Irish reapers have been earning 3s. 6d. a day 
But in the central markets, where the 
most should be made of these evil signs, corn did not ‘ go up” 
very suddenly nor very alarmingly ; and the sensitive Funds 
remained unaffected save by other causes, A ridiculous report 
about a “secret” issue of Exchequer Bills by Government 
had, for the hour, more effect than the rain-clouds. The money- 
market has just become “tight” enough to feel the influence 
of any probability that gold would be wanted for export in pay- 
ment of corn; so that one of the earliest and even over-sensitive 
tests of a serious injury to the domestic grain-supplies would be a 
depreciation of the public Funds, The harvest must suffer from 
the weather; but it isa dogma that one fine day at harvest-time 
does more good than several bad days do harm; and we haye 
yet to learn that the mischief has been irretrievable. 


An émeute among the Tories—at least upon paper! The 
strongest signs of a fresh mutiny against Mr, Disraeli have ap- 
peared in some of the London Tory journals, but we observe that 
the movement has communicated itself also to Ireland, and is 
kept up in other parts of the country. The bill of indictment 
against the Tory leader in the Commons consists of charges that 
he has made his attacks upon “ points” of the enemy, instead of 
putting forward a consistent line of policy on his own side. 
“Mr. Disraeli is entitled to his own opinions on religious matters, 
but the leader of a Christian and Protestant party ought to be a 
zealous Christian and a Protestant.” The Standard, which 
utters this crushing dogma, ‘ will say nothing more on this pain- 
ful subject, more especially as there is reason to believe that the 
Right Honourable Member for Bucks has come to a determina- 
tion to retire from the leadership.” The Tory party greatly out- 
number “the holders of the opinions of Lord Palmerston, &e., if 
these persons hold any definite opinions, which is more than 
doubtful.” All they want is a leader and a policy; and the 
Standard could name twenty leaders equal or superior to Mr. 
Disraeli. There is only one fact which makes us doubt this as- 
surance on the part of our Tory contemporary—the fact that the 
leaders are not forthcoming. For in the state of the party, if 
any man possessing Mr. Disraeli’s capacity for work stood for- 
ward, he would be ipso facto the leader, ‘The difficulty of the 
party evidently is to find out something to do. As soon as a 
gentleman on that side discovers anything that would be practi- 
cable and beneficial to the public, and likely to obtain a general 
suffrage out of doors, he finds himself under the necessity of 
leaving his party, or of being left by it, and of falling in with 
some of the general wants of the day—such as public education. 
If it is true that Mr. Disraeli has, as former followers complain, 
never led the attack against Ministers without failing, and that 
in the attacks upon Ministers which have been successful the 
leaders of the Tory party have voted with the Government, the 
fact only proves that the Tories cannot devise a policy which any 
man of character at the present day will take up. Now there is 
many a “ mission” vacant: there is the defence of the British 
constitution against encroachment; there is the vindication of 
the national honour abroad, the rehabilitation of British influence 
on the Continent,—all enterprises which a genuine Tory could 
take up, if the Tories of the present day had not hampered them- 
selves with unnational despotisms abroad and unconstitutional 
crotchets at home. They have lost their natural influence in 
Parliament, because, with the one exception their half-repudiated 
leader, their men are too idle; they rely too much upon the rou- 


_ tine of election-agency out of doors, and are known to the public 


were these by any means the whole of the monographs laid be- | 


fore the meeting. The operations of the Union are thus com- 


prehensive in scope yet concentrated in purpose; and the Con- certain ; but such as it is, it is not favourable to settled peace. 


only by opposing other men in doing what is popular and useful, 
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Instead of having an authenticated report that the paltry Isle of 
Serpents encroachment has been abandoned, we have rumours 
that Russia never meant any harm, accompanied by assertions 
that she has raised new difficulties, 

A Prussian paper publishes a précis of the Neapolitan reply to 
the Western Powers, which is manifestly no transcript, and yet 
is generally accepted as a very probable account of the note. If 
so, the King of Naples is out of his wits: he points to wild 
doctrines of Republican revolutionists, as a proof that his own 
mild subjects need rigour to keep them in check; to the tran- 
quillity of his subjects, as a proof that the system is not baneful 
nor unsuccessful ; twits England with misgovernment in Ireland 
and India, Imperial France with haying reason to dread revolt ; 
refuses to forfeit his independence by submitting to dictation ; 
and threatens, if advice grow into compulsion, to throw himself 
on “his brave army and his faithful subjects.” The publication 
of this note has been succeeded by rumours of a more insolent 
note addressed by Naples to Austria, and an ultimatum addressed 
by the Western Powers to King Ferdinand,—improbable tales. 
On what ground could the Western Powers rest an ultimatum ? 
If it were repelled, what would they do? ‘They may be exas- 
perated enough ; the perversity of a fool who refuses to be saved 
must derange all their calculations; and we can imagine any 
amount of rage in consequence. Their false position is the result 
of a blunder at starting: they calculated on the practicability of 
reducing a Bourbon to reason, 

From across the Atlantic comes Mr. Marcy’s protest against 
the maritime declaration of Paris so far as it would prohibit 
privateering ; which the Great Republic, with its small navy and 
its large mercantile marine, is not willing to forego. The paper 
is moderate in tone; the arguments are cogent, though not final ; 
jealousy of the English marine is almost avowedly the immediate 
ground of the American dissent. 

The Federal Government has resolved not to interfere in San 
Francisco ; the local Government not yet having had recourse to 
the obvious and proper step of calling together the territorial 
Legislature. 
authority has not yet been invited to interpose ; and the ultra- 
constitutional usurpers, it must be remembered, have not in 
any way crossed either the authority or the views of the central 
Government. 





From a file of the most recent New Zealand papers we learn 
that our anticipations have not been disappointed ;* for with the 
signs of the most substantial prosperity, we have evidence of a 
better spirit ruling the Government. If Colonel Wynyard ful- 
filled his promise to the disheartened members of the General 
Assembly, by sending home a strong recommendation that ‘ re- 
sponsible government” should be conceded in the form desired by 
the colonists, the new Governor, Colonel Gore Browne, has car- 
ried out a just idea of the thing wanted, and apparently the firm 
resolye to accomplish it. The first of his acts was to dissolve 
the Assembly, and so to cut off the past, with all its failures, its 
false positions, and its entanglements, from the future with all its 
hopes. The newly-elected Assembly met at Auckland on 
the 15th of April; and in a frank address, instinct with 
elevated feeling, the Governor announced that he had re- 
solved upon a full concession of ‘ responsible government.” 
He had made some reservations with regard to certain territorial 
rights of the Crown; but even on those points a free discussion 
between the colonists and the Governor resulted in a clear and sa- 
tisfactory understanding. On the 25th April, Mr. Henry Sewell 
appeared before the Assembly as Chief Secretary and head of a 
new Ministry, with an ample statement of his policy, for accept- 
ance or rejection by the representatives of the whole colony. 
Thus, while European thrones are tottering to their foundations 
in the struggles of Absolutism and enchained Revolution—while 
the Republic of the West is rent by domestic conflict—the new- 
est and remotest of British settlements is, by the help of the 
Crown, solving the question of self-government, peaceably and 
effectually, so as to bind the Imperial power more to aid the 
colonists, the Colony more firmly to sustain the Imperial throne. 

* Spectator, 1855; page 185—‘* Hopes for New Zealand.” 





Chr Cautt. 
Tur Queen held a Privy Council at Osborne on Thursday ; when it was 
ordered that Parliament’ should be further prorogued from the 7th Octo- 
ber to the 13th November. Ata Court held on the same day, the new 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol had audience and did homage. Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Labouchere, and the Judge-Advocate, had audience. 
Lord and Lady Palmerston, the Duke of Cambridge, and Sir John 
Burgoyne, have been on a visit to her Majesty this week. 











Che Airtrapolis, 


The return of the Registrar-General for the week ending on Saturdg 
shows a decline in the sanitary condition of the Metropolis. The aan 
ber of deaths was 1250, ‘ whereas the corrected average of the corres yond- 
ing eight weeks of previous years, when cholera was not epidemic is 
1127. In the second week of August 1849 and 1854, cholera was 
epidemic, and the deaths amounted to 2230 and 1833. Summer cholera 
now prevails to a slight extent, and was fatal in 22 cases; diarrhea was 
fatal in 253 cases: 242 children died of these diseases under the age of 
ten; 11 of the adults were under sixty years, and 22 were sixty years of 
age and upwards.” The ravages of diseases natural to man, says the 
Registrar-General, “are greatly aggravated by the physical impurities of 
the atmosphere seen from a distance hanging in a cloud over London.” 
He thus enumerates three of the principal causes of impurity; and 
suggests the remedy— : 

**The smoke of our manufactories has been rendered less dense than it 
was by Lord Palmerston’s Act. It will ascend as dark as ever in winter 
from the fires of 340,000 houses; but Dr. Arnott has shown that the eyj] 
may be greatly diminished, and by the mere modification of lighting the 
fire from the top much of the smoke is burnt. The dust of the principal 
streets, which are now covered with horse-dung, watered every day, and 
beat up by omnibuses, may be got rid of by frequent cleansing and by new 
yrocesses. The railways which traverse the Southern, the Eastern, and the 
Northern parts of London, would, if extended to the centre and the West, 
not only relieve the thickest thoroughfares, but facilitate the movements 
and the traffic of the population, dwelling in houses which it was computed 
at the last census could be all visited by going over something more than 
6563 miles of ground. The third class of atmospheric impurities is invisible ; 
but it arises from the long retention of the excrement of London under the 
houses and in the sewers. According to the estimate of Mr. Lawes, London 
could supply the farmers of England daily with 29 tons of ammonia, 41 tons 
of carbon, 14 tons of phosphates, 32 tons of mineral matter, and 14 tons of 
other matter; making in the aggregate 140 tons of dry manure, dissolved 
naturally in about nineteen times its weight of water. The country re- 
quires this precious manure, which London is anxious to get rid of at any 
reasonable cost, as it is now known to be as insalubrious as it is offensive. 

** The problem for the engineer to solve is, how can 3000 tons of town 
guano be returned daily to the disinfecting soil, from which it was chiefly 
taken, with the least offence to health, and with the least cost? Shall it be 
distributed by pipes, or by railways? Shall it be disinfected by water, 
earth, ashes, or any chemical compound? Under the present arrangements, 
some hundreds of thousands of tons of this matter lie in store in London, 
putrefying in cesspools and percolating the streets, while the residue is 
thrown into the Thames at great cost. All these impurities of the air we 


| breathe in London have evidently a natural tendency to increase more 


It is a local contest in which the supreme local | 





ww than the population ; and can only be removed by the vigilance, in- 
telligence, and energy of the Boards of Works,” 


The final correspondence between the Lord Mayor and the Prefect of 
the Seine on the subject of the inundation-subscriptions has appeared in 
the papers. It appears that the sum transmitted by Lord Mayor Salo- 
mons to Paris amounted to a total of 765,000 francs. Baron Haussman 
warmly acknowledges this ‘large expression of sympathy.” 


The Poor-law Board has recently been compelled to order two special 
inquiries into the condition of St. Pancras Workhouse, and the mode of 
distributing out-door relief. The result exposed many evils ; and the Poor- 
law Board allowed the local authorities two months to devise remedial 
measures, When that time had elapsed, they caused another report to 
be made, and from this it appeared that only partial remedies had been 
applied. The Poor-law Board have therefore notified to the Directors 
and Guardians of the Poor, that they intend to issue the following orders 
—‘ One fixing the maximum accommodation of the workhouse and of its 
several wards respectively ; one regulating the management of the work- 
house, and prescribing the duties of its officers; and a third containing 
rules for the administration of out-door relief.” In a further order they 
will authorize the appointment of an auditor. 





At the Court of Bankruptcy, on Saturday, it was settled that the estate of 
the Hemel Hempstead and Watford Bank shall be administered under the 
arrangement clauses. The debts are about 67,0007. ; the assets, 45,0007. ; 
the difference will be made up by the executors of Mr. Whittingstall, less 
the amount of the new debts contracted since his decease, 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, James Railton, formerly a 
stock-broker, pleaded guilty to two charges of forging transfers of Consol 
Stock to the amount of 700/7., and to forging a receipt. Sentence was post- 


poned, 
On Wednesday, Joaquim Savella, a Peruvian, was convicted of having in 
his possession a number of forged Peruvian Bonds. He employed a printer 


to engrave fac-similes of signatures to be printed on forms of bonds, other 
portions of which had been printed in Brussels and in Paris. It was stated 
that Savella was in partnership with several other men in the forgeries, a 
joint capital having been subscribed to provide the money to pay the ex- 


| penses of effecting them. 


| committed for a charge of embezzling 


On Thursday, Mr. Justice Martin passed an exemplary sentence. Onc 
Wilkinson was convicted of having threatened to accuse a parish-clerk of 
an unnatural offence: the Judge sentenced the false accuser to penal servi- 
tude for life. 

The Attorney-General is to conduct the prosecution of Mr. Gosling for 
misbehaving in Regent’s Park; and the case has been removed by the 
nappy from the Central Criminal Court to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
vy writ of certiorari. 


Mr. George Fossey, a timber-merchant of Milwall, has been remanded on 
bail by the Lord Mayor on a charge of conspiring to cheat Mr. John Walker, 
corrugated-iron merchant. It is alleged that Fossey, by collusion with 
Neary, a clerk of Mr. Walker, systematically charged that gentleman for 
timber which was never delivered, or for larger quantities than were sup- 
plied—in one month Mr. Walker paid 220/. for timber he had not received. 
A warrant has been issued for the apprehension of Neary, who had_been 

Mtr. Walker’s money, but who is out 


| on bail. 


The Queen gave her annual féte, yesterday, to the labourers and work- | 


people on the Osborne estates; the seamen and marines of the Royal 
Yachts, the Trinity House and Coast Guard men of East Cowes, and the 
detachment of the Twenty-eighth Regiment doing duty at East Cowes. 
The Royal Family were present at the afternoon games, 





The extensive shoe-manufactory of Mr. Golding, in Church Street, Shore- 
ditch, was burnt down early on’ Sunday morning. Three persons in the 
upper part of the house, one of them a cripple, were in great danger : they 
were rescued, however, by the promptness and bravery of Conductor Barton 
with the Royal Society’s fire-eseape—Barton has saved many lives. 
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Provincial, 


The National Reformatory Union has held its first great conference 
this week at Bristol. The plan of proceeding adopted was that of the 
British Association,—an opening meeting, to which the public were ad- 
mitted; meetings in sections; evening gatherings; and excursions. Mr. 
Miles, one of the Members for East Somerset, has hospitably entertained, 
at his magnificent residence of Leigh Court, a large party of the gentle- 
men who have taken a lead in the work of juvenile reform. It may be 
remembered that this conference was preceded by two others, each mark- 
ing steps in the movement: one in 1851, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
M. D. Hill, followed by an inquiry in the House of Commons; the other 
in 1853, under the auspices of Sir John Pakington and Lord Shaftesbury, 
followed by the passing of the “Juvenile Offenders Act” of 1854. 
The next step was a private meeting at Mr. Baker’s house near Glouces- 
ter, whence arose the Reformatory Union. 

The proceedings at Bristol began on Wednesday, in the hall of the 
Merchant Venturers. It had been hoped that Lord Brougham, the Pre- 
sident of the Union, would occupy the chair at the conference. Unfor- 
tunately, the health of the veteran law-reformer would not permit him 
to take up so onerous a position, and his place was supplied by Lord 
Stanley. Among those present at the opening meeting, were Lord Ro- 
bert Cecil, Mr. Commissioner Hill, Mr. William Miles M.P., Colonel 
Pinney M.P., the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Reverend Sydney 
Turner of Redhill, Canon Girdlestone, Mr. Jelinger Symons, Mr. Baker 
of Hardwicke, and Mr. E. B. Wheatley, Chairman of the West Riding 
Quarter-Sessions. 

Lord Stanley was introduced to the meeting by the Mayor of Bristol ; 
and his first act on taking the chair was to read the following letter from 
Lord Brougham, which, among other things, supplies some of the pre- 
vious history of the Reformatory movement. 

** Brougham, 16th August 1856. 

“ My dear Hill—It is needless to say how very much grieved I have been 
by the impossibility of attending the Bristol meeting of our Reformatory 
Union, over which I have always deemed it a high honour that I was called 
upon to preside at its formation. But my relief has been great in finding 
my place on this occasion supplied by one whom all his colleagues so highly 
esteem for his capacity and habits of hard work, his eminent abilities, and 
the truly noble use he makes of them. 

** We can hardly overrate the importance of these proceedings, It is not 
very agreeable to retlect upon the number of years that have elapsed since I 
came to the conviction—which subsequent experience and discussion with 
others in and out of the profession has only confirmed—how very much we 
over-estimate the deterring effect of penal legislation unaccompanied with 
other measures ; and how necessary it is both to apply means of prevention, 
to make punishment reformatory, and to reclaim those on whom we have 
been obliged to inflict it. Ihave taken the liberty through you of laying 
before the Union my reflections upon this subject. I look forward to the 
happiest results from the present meeting, and to an ample extension of the 
great benefits already derived from the trials that have both in this and 
other countries been made of the system. 

** No one can have a greater respect than I have for the benevolent and 
enlightened labours of M. De Metz and his late colleague M. de Courtelles ; 
and my visit to Mettray, two years ago, enabled me pointedly to contradict 
in Parliament some assertions, and expose sabengguchenalans prevalent on 
the subject. It is not, however, true that Mettray was the first experiment 
of the kind. The Philanthropic Socicty, many years before, (long before 
Stretton-on-Dunmore, indeed,) had even adopted the family principle, per- 
haps the distinguishing feature of the Mettray plan, and only gave it up, I 
believe, when they were enabled to erect their building in St. George's 
Fields. Stretton-on-Dunmore was begun as early as 1818; and, while we 
honour the memory of that truly admirable man Townsend Powell, who 
devoted himself to its support, we must feel no little shame in the re- 
flection, that after he had for many years through good and evil report 
and with the utmost difficulty kept it alive, for want of funds it did 
not survive him, and I was grieved to find last year that it had 
been abandoned, I take for granted that its condition could not 
have been known to the great and wealthy towns of Warwickshire 
and Staffordshire; which must have benefited most by Mr, Powell's 
labours, carried on as they purposely were in a remote district, in order that 
the liberated convicts might be separated as much as possible from the haunts 
of their former associates. Nothing can be more candid than M. De Metz’s 
admissions on all oceasions of having profited by the experience and the sug- 
gestions of others, especially those of M. Wichern, founder of the Ranke 
Hauss, near Hamburg. Butit is greatly to the honour of M. De Metz’s sa- 
gacity that he perceived the advantages of the family principle, where it had 
been adopted, as it probably was by the Philanthropic Society of London, 
from necessity and the want of accommodation, not designedly. He saw 
through its great importance, and voluntarily made it part of his system. 

“I trust that the meeting will not separate without fully discussing and 
exposing the evils of short imprisonments. In the paper which I have sent, 
you will find that this is dwelt upon as one exception among the errors into 
which Mr. Bentham fell upon the reformatory operation of penal inflictions. 
I well recollect how cutiecly he agreed with ‘us upon this important point, 
when Sir 8. Romilly and I were discussing with him what we took leave to 
regard as fundamental errors on other points. It really is of such paramount 
importance, that it may be said to make all the difference between punish- 
ment being an evil or a remedy, a prevention or an encouragement of crime, 
a mitigation or an aggravation of its mischiefs. 

**Among many other subjects which will of course be brought before the 
meeting, one surely is, the error of some distinctions taken in the plans of 
the a societies that are formed. Some, I see, are confined to 
females, others to males, while the same might well take care of both. A 
more prevailing mistake is restricting our care to the young. There can be 
no reason why the same society should not charge itself also with adults ; 
assuming, what I apprehend can hardly be disputed, that it is against all 
principle and all the results of experience to confine our labours to the care 
of juvenile offenders, 

**T ought to apologize for occupying you with the perusal of a long letter 
from a distance, when you must be so fully and so much better employed 
nearer home. My disappointment is really great that I am not with you 
and our colleagues; to whom I desire my ‘kindest regards and respects. I 
observe that Sir J. Pakington is expected to attend; for whom I need not 
say how great is my esteem, having long been his fellow labourer in im- | 
portant measures for the amendment of the law; and it would have given 
me no little satisfaction to make the acquaintance of so excellent a person 
as Mr, Miles, to whom the Union is greatly indebted. 

** Believe me sincerely yours, ; H. Brovenam.” 

Lord Stanley, in his inaugural speech, proposed to lay before the 
meeting ‘‘ an outline sketch” of the vast subject; and he performed | 
his promise, He first set himself to prove the magnitude of the evil | 
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with which it is proposed to deal. And here he observed, that in con- 
sequence of the incompleteness of our judicial statistics, this could only 
be imperfectly done. Taking the Nineteenth Report of the Inspectors 
of Prisons, he found that the total of those who came under the law in 
1853 was, in round numbers, 100,000; that of these 114 per cent, or 
11,453, were juvenile offenders, that is, under seventeen years of age ; 
that 25 per cent of crime is actually committed by youths above seven- 
teen and under twenty-one years of age—a result corroborated by the 
census returns of 1841 and 1851. Thus, while the number of persons 
living at any one time between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
forms only one-tenth of the entire population, this tenth part is guilty 
of nearly one-fourth of the whole amount of detected crime. But the 
prison-returns give no exact idea of the number with which the reform- 
atory movement proposes to deal; all estimates have hitherto been mere 
guesses, widely differing from each other. But, with some hesitation, he 
thought they should prepare for an influx of from 2000 to'3000 a year. Now 
the cost to the State of each criminal reclaimed in a reformatory is 13/. 
a year; whereas the annual losses caused by theft have been placed at 
700,0007.,—a thing to be remembered when we speak of the cost of 
reformatories,—and the average cost of apprehending, maintaining, pro- 
secuting, and punishing fourtcen thieves, was 62/. a-piece. Having es- 
tablished the magnitude ofthe evil, Lord Stanley probed its causes. Mr. 
Clay, of Preston Gaol, had calculated that in 75 per cent of the cases of 
juvenile criminals investigated by him, “the fault of the children lay 
immediately at the door of the parents.” Mr. Clay's calculation has been 
corroborated by that of Mr. Adshead. From an inquiry into 100 cases 
at Manchester, he found that there were “ 60 born of dishonest parents, 
30 of parents profligate but not dishonest, and 10 of parents honest and 
industrious.” Unless, therefore, we can deal with the parent, we cannot 
prevent the corrupting process from going on. But we cannot deal 
directly with the parent, and the only direct immediate agency that can 
be employed is the detention and training of the children. 

Here Lord Stanley briefly glanced at the previous history of the move- 
ment in England and on the Continent,—the establishment of the Phi- 
lanthropic Society, in 1788; of the Prison Discipline Society, in 1815; 
of the Stretton Institution, in 1817; and the Children’s Friend Society, 
under Captain Brenton, at a later period; the labours of Fellenberg, Der 
Recke, Wichern, De Metz; and so on to Redhill and the Reformatory 
Union. There can be no doubt as to the necessity of setting about this 
business. Since we have been cut off from transportation, people have 
begun to say, ** As you can’t get rid of your criminals, you must reform 
them.” But reform whom? Adults? That would be an arduous and 
unpromising task. Then follows the inquiry, when do these turn cri- 
minals; and the answer is, one-half of the convicts have been juvenile 
offenders. By a rare concurrence of testimony, it has been shown that 
short imprisonments—the average of all imprisonments in England being 
fifty days—are not reformatory, seldom even deterring. 

“<To punish young offenders with short terms of imprisonment,’ says 
Baron Alderson in a recent charge, ‘ is neither a wise nor a humane pro- 
ceeding.’ And he quotes a table of figures prepared thirty years back by 
the Governor of Glasgow Bridewell, which is so conclusive that I cannot re- 
frain from inserting it here. Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 
fourteen days’ continement, there returned to gaol for new offences 75 per 
cent; of those sentenced to thirty days, 60 per cent; forty days, 50; sixty 
days, 40; three months, 25; six months, 10; nine months, 7}; twelve 
months, 4; eighteen months, 1; twenty-four months, none; although in 
the ten years over which this calculation extends the number of those sen- 
tenced for twenty-four months was 93, It is added, that prisoners who 
came back two or three times went on returning at intervals for years, and 
that many of those committed for short periods on their first offence were 
afterwards transported or hanged. 1 select one other piece of evidence 
out of the blue-book of 1853, not as the strongest, but as the first 
on which my eves chanced to fall while reéxamining it for this 
meeting. In Reading Gaol, October 1852, it was found that out of 
209 prisoners recommitted to separate confinement, 89 were under 
seventeen years of age when first committed, and those 89 had been 
in prison altogether 403 times, or nearer five times than four times a-piece, 
Even statistical proof is searcely necessary to make out the case for which 
we contend, Does it stand to reason that a fortnight or a month in prison 
can improve the moral character of a boy almost a child? If allowed to 
mix with others, he is corrupted to a certainty. If kept separate, as he 
ought to be, still the question remains, what is he to do when he comes out? 
His character is gone; his friends, probably, disown him ; he is forced into 
the society of those whose case is like his own; and he is exposed to those 


| debasing influences with little prospect of getting work, and without time 


having been allowed for any really reformatory agency to take effect upon 
him. If questioned, then, as to the necessity of this reformatory move- 
ment, I answer thus—that nationally important as it is at all times, cir- 
cumstances have made it doubly important now ; we cannot a of our 
criminals, we must reclaim them; we have comparatively little hope of re- 
claiming adults ; we deal, therefore, prefers tially with the young; and as 


| regards the young, we have it established that the existing systems of at- 


tempted reformation have broken down.’ 

Then came the question, ‘* Can you really reform a depraved character ? "’ 
He answered that by pointing again to the causes of juvenile crime. ‘ Of 
all who come under these four heads—those whose parents teach them to 
steal, those whose parents set them the example of stealing, those who have 
been taught nothing at home, and those ns tans been left or turned adrift 
to shift for themselves—one may say without exaggeration, that their guilt 
is the result of circumstances aud not of choice, Clearly, therefore, they at 
least are not to be given up as hopeless.” There remains a class in whom 








| there is a morbid tendency to crime ; but that class is a small minority, and 


even among them a cure can sometimes be effected, ‘ Well, then, what is 
it that reformatories can do for their inmates, and with what hope of sue- 
cess? They can do this. They can remove the boy from contaminating 
associations ; they can teach him habits of cleanliness, temperance, industry ; 
they can give him what in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he has never 
had before, a chance in life, a fair start in the world. They can insure his 
having addressed to him, probably for the first time, words of judicious 
They can show him what is the social state of those who live in 
1 so that if, in later years, he chooses that career, he 


violation of the law ; 4 
They render 


does it with full knowledge of the consequence to himself. 


| impossible henceforth that reproach to law and to society which arises when 


a convicted criminal can say with truth to his judges, * You punish me, but 
you never taught me,’ * But,’ I may be told, ‘some part of your work will al- 
‘ ‘ * IT suppose there will 
You can’t mend them ; admit 


the fact. But at least you keep them from corrupting others, as well as from 


jlundering in their own persons. It is the boy, not the man, who has most in- 
fluence on the younger boy. 


I heard of a single lad in a reformatory not fer 
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from here, who before being sent there had trained eight ae thieves. 
Think what a few such youths at large may do, and the five shillings a-weck 
of their keep looks very small in comparison. One caution before I leave this 
part of the subject. Don’t let there be any even the slightest confusion be- 
tween the reformation of the young and the attempted reformation of grown- 
up men and women. I say nothing as to the feasibility of the last attempt ; I 
assert only that the two things difler not only in degree but inkind..... 
Turning to experience such as we have, the resul(s appear fully as favourable 
as theory would lead us to expect. At Mettray, 85 per cent by one account, 
89 per cent by another, of the inmates sent out into the world are doing 
well. These percentages are taken from reports of last year (1855), when 
900 youths had passed through the institution. Of the 11 per cent who had 
relapsed (vagrancy being reckoned as a relapse, without proof of actual 
crime) one-fourth, or about 2} per cent, had recovered their lost position. 
At Redhill, where 720 boys have been discharged since the opening of the 
school in 1849,—228 being inmates at the present time,—Mr. Turner states 
that 70 per cent have been reclaimed; adding, that of all who have left 
there, the emigrants have done best, and that the proportion of relapses 
among these is lower than among those who stay at home. In the Glasgow 
House of Refuge, out of 400, 85 per cent have been reclaimed. I am afraid 
these are the only authentic facts which I can give.” 

To guard against the danger of encouraging parents to put their children 
in the way of admission to reformatories, two precautions may be taken,— 
the rule that the parent shall pay the greater part of the expense incurred 
by detention should be, as it is, stringently carried out; and the school or 
the farm should be so homely, so plain, so unattractive in its outward as- 
pect, that the poorest cottagers may enter it and say, ‘* My children are 

tter off than these.’’ The object in view is not an intellectual but a moral 
and industrial one. The inmates should be taught to practise cleanliness, 
temperance, honesty, and hard work. Lord Stanley dwelt on the advantages 
of the ‘* family system,’’ and expressed himself decidedly opposed to the 
proposition that the State should wholly support these schools. He pro- 
ceeded to show how the movement might be supported,—by money, by the 
influence of tongue and pen, by personal service, by taking charge of lads 
on leaving school. He closed with an impressive peroration on the duty 
which we owe to civilization and society ; the obligation incumbent on each 
generation ‘‘ to transmit to the next, institutions, laws, and customs, which 
shall as nearly as possible embody in practice the highest ideas which en- 
lightened men have formed respecting existing social questions. Each age 
has its own wants to supply, and its own work to do: the care of each 
should be to provide that there be no arrear of improvements to make up; 
that new controversies, when they arise, may find who succeed us free 
to give to them their entire energies, not hampered by having on hand the 
task which ought to have been accomplished half a century before. 
I affirm again, this is a national cause; and I lay emphasis on that 
fact, because I can well conceive that there may be many to whose 
sympathies it appeals only, or chiefly, when considered in that light. 
It is certain that our notions of right and wrong, of what we are expected to 
do and what we are expected to leave undone, are greatly modified by the 
tone of thought which prevails in our age and country. It is certain that 
the aggregate morality of the whole is, so to speak, made up of an average 
of that which prevails in each class. It is certain that the morality of every 
class is affected, advantageously or injuriously as the case may be, by the 
conduct and character of every individual in it. If those three propositions 
be admitted, and I think they cannot well be denied, the conclusion follows 
clearly. Don’t let us fancy that criminals form a set of men apart, who 
exercise no influence on the rest. Whence are their ranks recruited, except 
from among the innocent? And don’t let us imagine that though their 
existence may lower the tone and feeling among the poor, we, the wealthier 
portion of society, remain unafiected. It is not so; itcannot be so. To hear 
of crime—to read of it—to see it around us—if it hurts us in no other way, 
yet lessens the respect, the sympathy, the fellow-feeling as Englishmen, 
which we might otherwise entertain towards the working part of the popu- 
lation. I cannot treat this subject here—it would require a volume rather 
than a few sentences at the end of a long discourse; but I assert this as a 
truth, confident that, if need were, I could prove it by argument—that the 
purity of the moral atmosphere in which we live exercises over us an in- 

uence as real as the purity of the physical atmosphere ; that this influence 
is felt irrespective of class, of habits, or of occupation; that the parallel 
between the infection of disease and the infection of crime holds strictly; 
and that if we suffer pollution to remain uncleansed in the hovel it will take 
its revenge on the palace.”’ 

Mr. Hastings read the report of the General Committee ; showing that 
the Union has been actively engaged since its formation in collecting and 
diffusing information, promoting the development of the Reformatory 
—, deliberating on legislation that may be required, and helping to 
place reformed offenders. 

The statistics furnished by the Reformatory Schools which had been long 
at work were of the most gratifying nature. ‘The Glasgow House of Refuge 
had been in existence for twenty-two years, and numbered nearly 400 in- 
mates; and out of the total number admitted since its establishment, 85 per 
cent were stated to have done well. Out of 99 cases supplied by the mana- 

or of the Home in the East, 44 had done well, 24 were known to have 

one ill, and the remaining 31 had not been traced. Out of 137 cases from 
the Glasgow Female House of Refuge, 69 had done well, 30 were bad or 
doubtful, and 38 were either dead or unknown. Out of 31 from the Hard- 
wicke Court, Mr. Barwick Baker described 17 as doing well, 9 as going on 
unsatisfactorily but not recommitted, 5 recommitted, and 3 absconded. 
Mr. Challoner said of the boys who had left the Berwick and Neweastle 
School, that 23 were doing well, 3 had returned to crime, and 11 were un- 

own. 

The report was adopted, on the motion of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, seconded by Mr. Commissioner Hill; and the meeting separated 
with a vote of thanks to the Merchant Venturers for the use of their 
hall. 

In the evening, the visitors and friends of the cause held a soirée and 
conversazione, in the Victoria Rooms. Here two interesting papers 
were read. Mr, Bengough read a paper by Miss Carpenter, “‘ on the 
Reformatory Institutions in and near Bristol,’’—chiefly intended to vin- 
dicate their usefulness. The Dean of Bristol read an elaborate paper by 
Lord Brougham, “ on the Inefficiency of simple Penal Legislation,’’—in- 
sisting strongly on the necessity of treating offenders more as patients 
afflicted with a moral disease than as criminals whose offences originated 
in occasional gusts of passion; condemning the barbarous treatment of 
adults, as well as the application of merely contaminating punishments 
to children. The peroration of this paper struck home— 

** Tlow long are we to wait before the most scandalous disgrace resting on 
our character as a people shall be removed >? how long before the bitterness 
of sectarian controversy shall so far be allayed by the Christian feeling of 
mutual forbearance, and the heats of polemical conflict be so far tempered by 
brotherly love, as to allow us to feel that ‘ the greatest of all these things is 
charity,’ and that the triumphs of sect over sect are as absolutely nothing com- 
pared with the mighty and holy conquests of sound knowledge over ig- 








norance ? How long must it be before we see the adversaries in such 
miserable contests prefer that victory which is far greater than his who con- 
quers a great city—the victory over their own temper—leading to the 
sapping or the storming of the strong but not impregnable fortress of ig- 
norance, immorality, and irreligion? It is our highest duty to rescue the 
people from ignorance and vice by giving them the inestimable blessing of a 
sound moral and religious education, to prevent the growth of crime, while 
we provide for reclaiming from their vicious courses those who have been 
led astray—a cure only to be effected by making the punishment of ecrimi- 
nals the instrument of their reformation. That duty we have not dis. 
charged. But if we have planted no schools where habits of virtue may be 
induced, stretched forth no hand to extirpate the germs of vice, we haye 
kept open other schools where vice is taught with never-failing success and 
both Cand, incessantly to stifle the seeds of virtue ere yet they had 
time to sprout, and laid down many a hotbed where the growth of 
crime in all its rank luxuriousness is assiduously forced. The infant 
school languishes which a paternal Government should have cherished ; but 
Newgate tlourishes—Newgate with her thousand cells to corrupt their 
youthful inmates, seducing the guiltless, confirming the depraved. The 
infant school is closed which a paternal Government should have opened 
wide to all its children; but the penitentiary, where repentance and 
penance should rather be performed by the real authors of their fall, yawns 
day and night to engulf the victims of our stepmother system. The infant 
schiool receives no innocents whom it might train or hold fast to natural 
virtue ; but the utterly execrable, the altogether abominable hulk lies 
moored in the face of the day which it darkens, within sight of the land 
which it insults, riding on the waters which it stains with every un- 
natural excess of infernal pollution, triumphant over all morals! Shall 
civilized, shall free, shall Christian rulers any longer pause in the discharge 
of the first of their duties? or shall it be said that secon the claims of 
contending factions in Church or in State the Legislature stands paralyzed, 
and cannot put forth its hand to save, lest offence be given to some of the 
knots of theologians who bewilder its ears with their noise, as they have be- 
wildered their own brains with their controversies? Be well assured, that 
if you suffer the parent of all evil, all falsehood, all hypocrisy, all uncharit- 
ableness, all self-seeking—him who covers over with pretexts of conscience 
the pitfalls that he digs for the souls on which he preys—to stalk about the 
fold and lay waste its inmates—if we stand still and make no head against 
him, upon the vain pretext that our action is obstructed by religious cabals, 
or the far more guilty one, that by playing a party game we can turn the 
hatred of conflicting professors to our selfish purposes, we shall be grected 
with a shout of universal scorn, which all mankind in all ages will send up 
against us.” (Loud cheers.) 

The “sections” commenced their labours on Thursday. In one see- 
tion, where Mr, M. D. Hill presided, Mr. Wheatley read a paper on 
Punishments in Reformatory Schools. His doctrine was, that the prison 
should be the termination of a course of crime, the reformatory the com- 
mencement of a new life ; that the gulf between the two should be widen- 
ed; and that although all faults should be punished, yet thet the punish- 
ment should be in the mildest form consistent with efficiency. He pre- 
ferred the cell to corporal inflictions. Considered as a reformatory agent, 
punishment should not be the rush of the torrent, but the drop on the 
stone. In another section, Sir John Pakington was president. Here 
Mr. Alfred Hill read a paper on ‘ Dunlop's Act,” showing the bencficial 
results of industrial schools in Scotland: it had induced parents and 
parishes to board children at schools by voluntary arrangement. In a 
third section, Mr. William Miles presided. This section was mainly oc- 
cupied in considering the question of ‘Ship Reformatories.”” The sec- 
tion discussed the propriety of establishing Government Naval Reform- 
atories of this kind, for the training of sailors; but the bulk of opinion 
seemed to be that it would be an unwise interference with free labour. 

At a later period of the day, Sir Stafford Northcote and the Reverend 
Sydney Turner read papers on different branches of the subject of Juve- 
nile Reformation. 

The strike of the stone-masons at Newcastle continues: the masters 
refuse to give a weckly half-holiday and pay the half-day’s wages as 
well: the men frequently make holiday at their own expense, and, ap- 
parently, the employers would not object to their doing so on Saturday 
afternoon if they did not demand 2s. for the half-day when they are not 
at work. 





At Liverpool Assizes, on Tuesday, James and Andrew Bracken, brothers, 
young men, were tried for the murder of William Bates, at Manchester. 
One evening after they had been drinking all day, the Brackens were 
challenging every one in the street to fight : Bates, a stranger, happened 
to pass; the Brackens wantonly attacked him, and knocked him down, 
Andrew savagely kicking him while he was on the ground: Bates died from 
the treatment. The Jury found James guilty of manslaughter, and Andrew 
guilty of murder, but strorigly recommended the latter to mercy. ‘ The 
scene that ensued can searcely be described. A kind of groan, as it were of 
pity, was raised in the densely-crowded court; while three women in the 
gallery, at the back of the court, shrieked in a dreadful manner, and one 
of them was seized with a fainting-fit. They were all taken outside the 
court, and it was stated that they were the aged mother of the prisoners 
and their two sisters. The prisoner James fell back into the dock and 
fainted, but in two minutes again revived; when, knecling at the bar, he 
raised his hands to heaven, and, with a piteous look at the Judge, cried, 
‘Oh, my Lord, have mercy on my brother!’ The prisoner Andrew literally tore 
his hair, and, first knecling and then standing, piteously eried, ‘ Oh, my Lord, 
I beg merey!’”” Mr. Justice Willes sobbed audibly, and appeared to be quite 
overpowered by the scene. Having put on the black cap, he pronounced sen- 


tence of death on Andrew Bracken, holding out no hope of a commutation 
of the punishment. James he sentenced to be transported for life. ‘* The 


prisoner Andrew fell down again in the dock and begged for merey; but 
om raised by the turnkey, was escorted from the dock, ejaculating, with 
fearful intensity of earnestness, ‘Oh, mother, mother, that I should be 
hung!’ For a few minutes the Court seemed paralyzed by the shocking 
scene which it had witnessed ; and the Judge having raised his head from 
his hands, slowly rose and left the court amid solemn silence. Several 
women were carried out fainting; and it was rumoured about that the 
prisoner James Bracken, if acquitted, was engaged to be married next 
morning.” 

On Wednesday, Jane Newton, wife of a blacksmith at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, was tried for administering arsenic to her husband, with intent to 
murder him. The prisoner is thirty years of age; she has had four chil- 
dren, of whom two are living; and she is very near her confinement. One 
morning she gave her husband some stew for his breakfast; 1t made him 
ill; she prevented her children from more than tasting the stew, but they 
were sick; she carefully washed out the vessels which had contained the 
stew. Newton was very ill for some days; there is no doubt that he had 
swallowed a large amount of arsenic, most of which his stomach had re- 
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jected ; there could be little doubt that the arsenic was in the stew. Mrs. 
Hewton had white arsenic in her possession; which she had bought, she 
said, to kill fleas, by washing ticks and flocks in a solution of it. She told 
lies about this arsenic, about the prevalence of fleas, about the place where 
she had bought the stew. There were several other suspicious cireum- 
stances. She had pawned her husband’s clothes; she onli have got 8/, 
from a club if he haddied. It came out in evidence, that the prisoner went 
to a druggist’s to purchase mercury, not arsenic: a boy of seventeen—an 
«assistant ’’—supplied her with a quarter of a pound of arsenic instead of | 


mercury—‘‘ mercury and arsenic,” said this well-taught youth, “ are the | 


Mr. Stone, 


same thing.” ‘A teaspoonful of arsenic would kill a person.” 
i He said, three or four grains of 


an analytical chemist, was examined. 


arsenic would cause death toaman. The Judge—** What would a teaspoon- | 


ful do?’’ Witness—** Poison twenty or thirty people.” The Judge (to 
the Jury)—“* You will remember that the druggist’s said a teaspoonful 
would poison an adult.” . 

Mr. Sowler ably defended the prisoner. He pointed out that no motive 
of lewdness, inconstancy, or anything of that kind, had been shown; no- 
thing but the ~ pes desire to get 87. But if the prisoner had killed her 
husband she would have been left without any support for herself and two 
children, and she about to become a mother again. It had been proved that 
the Newtons lived comfortably together. He pointed out that the prisoner 
had not intended to buy and did not know she Thad arsenic in her possession 
—she had asked the druggist’s boy for mercury, and she had told her hus- 
band she meant to buy mercury to kill fleas. If Newton was poisoned with 
arsenic in the stew, was it not highly probable that it had occurred acci- 
dentally, the stew having been poured into a basin in which some solution 
of arsenic had been left? The Jury quickly returned a verdict of * Not 
guilty.” The Foreman then called the attention of Mr. Justice Willes to 
the reprehensible practice of selling poisons indiscriminately. The Judge 
said—*‘ Gentlemen, you can’t feel more strongly than I do, to use your own 
language, the very reprehensible practice which exists of selling poisons, as 
has been proved in this case. It is really a practice which one would have 
expected to find in this country the last of any in the world; and that, ina 
country where human life is most valuable and the most protected, we should 
have these poison-shops selling these deadly poisons, arsenic for instance, 
under a slang name, is truly monstrous. I am very much obliged to you for 
mentioning this matter, and I can only express the hope that those who have 
the power of altering the law will attend to your remarks.” 





Dedea Redanies, the murderer of the two sisters Back, was sufliciently 
recovered on Saturday to be examined by the Canterbury Magistrates. He 
was conveyed to the Sessions-house in a chair ; he looked very ill, and two 
witnesses said that he was so much altered that they could not recognize 
him. He burst into tears when the father of his victims was examined, 
and remained crying while Mr. Back gave his evidence. The statements 
made to the Magistrates contained nothing new. Redanies said he had no- 
thing to say at present in answer to the charge ; and he was committed for 
trial. 

A Coroner’s Jury sitting at Birmingham on the body of Thomas Williams, 
who died from hurts received in the collision at the Albion station of the 
Stour Valley Railway, have returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter’ against 
Thomas Baxter, driver of the passenger-train. 

A remarkable affair has occurred in the town of Bedford. In consequence 
of a room in a house having been fumigated with sulphur to kill vermin, 
and some wood-work having caught fire, many of the articles in the house 
have been destroyed by spontaneous combustion, as many as thirty fires 
breaking out in the course of one day. A Coroner’s Jury assembled to in- 
quire into one of these fires. Two medical men expressed an opinion that 
the sulphurous fumes, in connexion with the gas of the charred wood, had 
charged the entire house with inflammable gas, which, in some cases by fric- 
tion, in others by electricity, had been from time to time ignited. The mat- 
ter seems worthy of the attention of chemical philosophers. 


Dover, Brighton, Hastings, and other places on the South coast, have 
suffered a good deal by gales this week. At Brighton, two fishing-boats 
were lost, and eight persons perished. At Dover, part of the railway was 
washed away. ‘ 

By a fire in Shaw’s Alley in Liverpool, early on Wednesday morning, 
Mr. Fagan, his wife, and three children, and an aged man named Wade, 
were burnt to death in their beds. The fire originated in a bakery in the 
basement of the house, but how is not apparent. 

The explosion of a boiler at the bleach and dye works of Messrs. War- 
burton and Holker, near Bury, has caused the death of no fewer than nine 
people, while upwards of twenty were badly hurt. 


IRELAND. 

The post of Clerk of the Hanaper, vacant by the death of Mr, Charles 
Fitzsimon, has been bestowed on Mr. John O'Connell, third son of the 
late Daniel O'Connell. By this appointment a vacancy is created in the 
representation of Clonmell. A host of candidates are already in the 
field: among them, are Mr. Bagwell, “the virtual proprietor of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| he had no evil intention. 


borough,” and a Liberal of extreme tint; and a Mr. Patrick Murray of 


Dublin, who while he concurs in the political principles of Mr. Bagwell 
transcends him in one particular—he is a Repealer of 1844; and he 
avows himself ready to work heart and hand in bringing about an Irish 
Parliament. 

It is remarkable that the Irish Society of the City of London 
should, for the first time in its history, have visited, in its collective ca- 
pacity, its Irish estates. This visit, the fruit of the Commission of In- 
quiry, took place last week. 


Harvest operations having become general, the demand for labour is in | 


earnest request. Accounts from Limerick state that before daylight on 


Tuesday crowds of labourers were marching through the strects to the | 
music of pipes and fifes, amid joyous cheering, to cut the harvest in the | 


rural districts. Wages there have run up to 3s. 6d. per diem, with food. 
The bulk of the men are from the West of Clare, Galway, and Kerry : 
and they are represented as being better clad than usual; in fact, rags are 
at a discount.—Dudlin Correspondent of the Times. 

Spite of the disembodiment of the Militia, and the comparatively 
trifling emigration to England for the harvest, there is an extraordinary 
demand for agricultural labourers in Ireland, Even in the remote parts 
of the South, men are paid 2s, a day, and women 1s. 

The potato blight has appeared very extensively in Kerry; the 7radee 
Chronicle says it is “nearly as general and rapid as ever.” 





Trokerry, an old man having a small farm at Cahermore in Cork county, 
has been murdered by six persons who set upon him at night in the road, 
after a quarrel and fight. 


A little boy named Clarke, eight years of age, has died in the workhouse 
of Bailicborough, in Cavan, from strychnine administered in error. Dr. 
Wright, who was doing duty during the absence of the union surgeon, made 
up two worm-powders for the boy, at the request of the mother; he intended 
to prepare them with jalap and calomel, but, unfortunately, from the bad 
labelling of the bottle, he took strychnine instead of calomel. Soon after 
the child had taken one of the powders he was seized with illness. The 
mother ran for Dr. Clarke, and that gentleman hastened to the workhouse. 
At the inquest he thus described the symptoms he observed. The deceased 
was sensible, and spoke rationally. le was labouring under very violent 
tetanic convulsions. Ile had no vomiting. Those present were striving to 
make deceased vomit. The extremities, upper and lower, were straightened 
out at full length, and were perfectly rigid and extended. Deceased was 
trembling violently, and was one shaking mass in constant motion. The 
pupils of his eyes were dilated to their fullest extent. The eyeballs ap- 
peared to be protruding out of their sockets. From the symptoms, 
and also from reading upon the subject, he concluded the deceased 
was labouring under the effects of mux vomica. He had seen dogs 
and other animals under the influence of that medicine, but never 
a human subject before. He went immediately to the surgery for 
an emetic, and on his return deceased was dead. Dr, Clarke 
made a post-mortem examination. The external appearance of the 
body was Krealthy. There were no external marks of violence upon it. 
He opened the abdomen and secured the stomach. The liver was healthy, 
and all the other organs were likewise healthy. He did not examine the 
spinal cord, as it would take seven or cight hours to do so, and the friends of 
deceased were impatient to have the body interred. He had since made an 
analysis of the contents of the stomach, and from his examination of them he 
was satisfied that strychnine was the cause of death, He discovered strych- 
nine in the stomach, but in very small quantities. ‘There was none of it in 
the other intestines. He would venture to say that in all he found there was 
not more than a grain, The Jury gave this verdict—‘* We find that the de- 
ceased came by his death on the morning of Sunday the 27th of July, in 
consequence of strychnine prescribed by Dr. Wright in mistake for calomel, 
and administered by deceased’s mother; and we are perfectly satistied that 


Forvigu aud Colonial. 

Srantt.—Having returned to Paris and celebrated the féte Napo- 
leon on the 14th, the Emperor, with the Empress and the infant ‘* Child 
of France,” left Paris on the 19th, for Biarritz, and arrived there at 
noon next day. At Biarritz the Emperor has met M. Turgot, his Am- 
bassador to the Court of Spain. 

On the day of the Napoleonic festivities, the Minister of State ordered 
the distribution of 1,300,000 frances from the funds appropriated for the 
execution of the will of the Emperor Napoleon I among the twenty-six 
departments designated by the testator. The amount for each will be 
50,000 francs. The Minister also placed at the disposal of the Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honour a part of the funds destined for old 
soldiers. They were to be distributed among four or five thousand of 
the oldest and most necessitous. 


Russia.—The journals are now filling their columns with gossip 
about the approaching coronation at Moscow. From far and near, and 
not a few from England, eager sight-seers, official persons and their 
suites, are converging upon St. Petersburg, some by land, but most by 
water. Large masses of troops have recently also arrived there, drawn 
from the Baltic provinces, Finland, and Archangel, en route for Mos- 
cow; where it is said by some sanguine persons 350,000, and by the 
more sober 80,000 troops, will be concentrated. Moscow is not a small 
city, but fears are expressed lest it should not afford accommodation for 
the tens of thousands flocking into it; and rueful stories are told of the 
poor places already said to have been assigned to princes of high degree. 
Besides the representatives of Europe and America, official and unotti- 
cial, there are to be representatives of all the countries under the sway 
of the Czar from the Amoor to Finmark, and from the frontiers of Versia 
to the White Sea. Lists of the foreigners of eminence who will be pre- 
sent have found their way into print, and the bare enumeration gives 
some idea of the magnitude and splendour of the assemblage. 

According to a French journal, the following Princes will be present at 
the coronation ceremony—Frederick William of Prussia, Frederick of the 
Netherlands, Nicholas Augustus of Sweden, Christian of Denmark, Fre- 
derick of Wurtemburg, Charles of Bavaria, Alexander and Louis of Hesse, 
William of Baden, Nicholas of Nassau. 

The Extraordinary Ambassadors are—from Austria, Prince Paul Ester- 
hazy; France, Count de Morny; England, Earl Granville; Sardinia, the 
Count de Broglia; Naples, Chevalier Galeota, Duke of Regina; Belgium, 
the Prince de Ligne; America, Mr, Seymour; Sweden, Count d’ Essen ; 
Saxony, Baron Seebach; Mecklenburg, Baron de Zell; Greece, M. de 
Soutzo; Turkey, Kupresli Pasha; Persia, Factip-Kappin Shah and Nazar 
Aga; Poland, the Noble Marshals of the Five Governments of the Kingdom 
and Five Commercial Delegates. 

The “special correspondent” also begins to figure on the seene ; jot- 
ting down by the way observations and descriptions bad and good. The 
Daily News correspondent says— 

** Even on the passage from London to Hamburg I found many persons 
bound for Moscow ; and every one had some anecdote to tell of the new 
Emperor's enlightened views and_amiable disposition. Amongst other pil- 





grims to the holy city, were two English clergymen, with their canonicals 
in their portmanteaus, attracted by a formal intimation that, in the sacer- 
| dotal portion of the Imperial procession room would be found for the re- 
cognized priests of every Christian denomination. It will be somewhat of 
| a novelty in Russian ceremonial to see two clergymen of the Church of 
| England’ ‘ assisting’ the Greek Patriarch in one of the most important du- 
ties of his sacred office... . . In due time we arrived at St. Petersburg, 
| and had a foretaste of the improved régime which every one here hopes for, 
| in the great courtesy and forbearance of the Customhouse-ofticers ; who, to 
| my great surprise, were perfect lambs in comparison with the stern func- 
| tionaries of Dover or Folkestone. They did not even open the books in my 
| portmanteau, although the word ‘ Russia’ appeared conspicuously on the 

~~ of every one of them. It is generally exiateed that this is only part 
of the new system, and that the new Emperor contemplates even more start~ 
ling innovations than this satisfactory relaxation of the rules of the douane. 
One little instance I may mention, a8 the straw showing the way the wind 
blows. In the late Emperor's time, smoking in the streets was strictly pro- 


hibited ; but shortly after the accession of the present, his Imperial Majesty 
| was himself seen smoking along the quays,— 
terblast’ had been allowed to die out of itself.” 
| The Morning Post's correspondent remarks that St. Petersburg seems 
empty of soldiers. 


a quiet hint that the ‘ coun- 
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‘*Toa person who had never been here before, it would still certainly ap- 
pear more replete with them than an r 
contrast with 1850, when I was last here. Then, the army of Russia was as 
conspicuous as the church of Russia. The military state of the country was 
as obvious to the glance as its devotional peculiarities. You could not walk 
five hundred yards without seeing a prodigious number of religious orisons 
and martial salutes. Mujiks stopped and uncovered before the doors of 
churches ere passing on ; soldiers stopped and uncovered to let officers pass 
them, facing sideways towards these. If you closed your eyes, you still 
felt the circeumambient ubiquity of church and army. The bell tolled for 
prayers, and the peasant muttered; the drum beat to arms, and the 
captain bawled. pom your eyes again, and you were bewildered by the 
rapid succession of unnumbered varieties of uniform and warlike costume 
fleeting by you in a phantasmagoria yet more complicated by the rival 
frequency of somntetel robes, monastic habits, and the dress of licensed 
beggars, who extended for your small change a worsted-covered plate of 
—a signed with a violet-coloured silken cross. Now, on the other 
1and, the church beats the army hollow in these palladian streets. The 
long purple robe of the bearded secular priest, whose hair has never been 
cut, and hangs gauzy, fuzzy, and semi-transparent to the shoulders from 
beneath his low-crowned and broad-brimmed hat, brushes you at every 
turn. The equally long black robe of the monk relieves your eye. The brim- 
less, tall, funnel hat of the Armenian, rakishly stepped, mingles frequent 
and conspicuous among the other head-gears; and, all together, these 
ecclesiastical garments have become for the moment a more prominent and 
distinguishing street feature than even the various regimentals.”’ 

Count de Morny was presented to the Emperor, at St. Petersburg, on 
the 7th. On Tuesday last he placed in the hands of the Emperor Alex- 
ander II the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, which the Emperor 
Napoleon has conferred on his Majesty. 

The Daily News correspondent describes the presentation of Lord 
Granville and his suite, on the 14th— 

ass They went down to Peterhoff in the Princess , and were received 
at the debareadere by some of the high officers of the Court. Imperial ear- 
riages were in attendance to convey them in the first instance to the English 
Palace ; where they found an elegant déjeuner prepared for them, and 
every convenience for making their court toilettes. They were then con- 
veyed to the Imperial Palace; where, in the first instance, Lord Granville 
was presented to the Emperor at a private audience of some dura- 
tion, after which his Lordship presented in succession all the members 
of his Embassy. The Emperor was, I understand, all cordiality and 
condescension, frequently addressing the persons present in the English 
and French languages. His Imperial Majesty’s deportment is spoken of in 
terms of high admiration by every one who had the honour of a presenta- 
tion. Subsequently, Lady Granville was presented to the Empress ; and in 
her turn presented the ladies of her suite, the Marchioness of Stafford, Lady 
Emily Peel, and Lady Margaret Leveson Gower. Char-a-banes were in 
waiting, into which the whole party got at the termination of the cere- 
monial ; and a drive round the beautiful grounds of Peterhoff filled up the 
time until dinner, which, like the breakfast, was prepared at the English 
Palace, At this banquet several of the high officers of the Court were pre- 
sent; amongst whom the son of Count Nesselrode was active in discharging 
the duties of hospitality to the distinguished guests. At eleven o'clock the 
whole part¥ were safely conveyed to town in the Princess Alice; being the 
first time that the voyage has been performed at that late hour by a vessel 
of her tonnage.” ‘ 

The Journal des Débats publishes a letter from St. Petersburg, stating 
that M. de Morny had an interview with Prince Gortschakoff, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, respecting the evacuation of Kars and the Russian 
occupation of the Isle of Serpents. The upshot was, that the ex- 
planations given by the Russian Minister completely terminate the 
questions that have been mooted on these matters. 

“ As regards the Serpents Island, I am assured that the Russian Cabinet 
had not the slightest intention of infringing the treaty of the 30th of March. 
It is also in my power to contradict the statement that Russia has the in- 
tention of constructing a fortress in the Gulf of Bothnia, destined to replace 
Bomarsund,” 

The Swedes show considerable anxiety, and point out how the Russian 
General.de Berg has minutely inspected the island of Kasko, where there 
is a fine port and deep water close in-shore. ‘ By means of a flying 
bridge,” says a letter from Stockholm, ‘‘ Kasko has a communication 
withthe coast of Finland. This harbour remains open to navigation for 
a month or six weeks later in the season than any of the other ports, 
and sailing vessels can leave it with the wind from any quarter so long 
as the sea remains open. It may be readily conceived what importance 
the Russian Government attaches to this port; and no doubt is felt here 
of its intention to convert it into a second Sweaborg, and there form a 
third naval establishment for its Baltic fleet.” 

Prussia.—The King of Prussia accompanied his sister, the dowager 
Empress of Russia, as far as Stettin, on her way back to Moscow. 

During her stay in Berlin, the King of Prussia officiaily appointed his 
sister chief of the Sixth Regiment of Carbineers, commanded since 1817 
by her husband, and known as the Kaiser Nicolaus I von Russland 
Regiment. The document conveying the appointment is addressed by 
the King, and begins thus—‘ Most Serene and Puissant Princess ! par- 
ticularly kindly-beloved sister!” 

Staly.—a “synopsis” of the note of the King of Naples in reply to 
the complaints of France and England, described by the Moniteur as 
*‘ negative in substance and offensive in form,”’ has found its way into 
the Cologne Gazette. 

** King Ferdinand formally declines all interference of the Western 
Powers in the internal affairs of his kingdom. He rejects it as contrary to 
all the rules of international law, as an attack upon the independence and 
dignity of his crown. Relying upon the principles of eternal justice, which 

rescribe ‘that thou shalt not do unto thy neighbour what thou wouldst not 

ave done unto thee,’ he puts the following questions to the London Ca- 
binet, whose representations were made in much stronger language than 
those of France—What would Lord Palmerston say if the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment was to presume to describe the management of the English Ca- 
binet, and to propose a modification in its internal policy, or the adoption of 
more liberal views towards Ireland, or to recommend more humane conduct 
towards its Indian subjects? What would he say—what would he reply to 
the representatives of that power which interfered in such guise with the 
Government of her Majesty? He would reply, as the Court of Naples now 
replies, that he does not recognize in any one the right or the power to dic- 
tate a line of conduct or to address reproaches. Or rather, he would not 
do this—Lord Palmerston would not even give himself the trouble to re- 
ply at all; he would most probably send the meddling representative his 
passports. And has not the King of Naples, as well as Great Bri- 
tain, the right to look after his own honour and that of his people? 


4 lice 


i capital in Europe. But there is a great | 


| ment are of a nature to adjourn that time for the present. 


He may, as a proof of his good-will, listen to communications 
made with a view to the consolidation of public order in Europe : 
but then, such communications must be made with that moderation 
and deference which is due to a free and independent sovereign ; and 
he alone must be allowed to form his judgment upon the propriety of the 
proposed measures and of the moment for carrying them out. No one ex- 
cept the King himself ean form a correct judgment upon what circumstances 
may require. It is asserted that the present state of things requires certain 
alterations and improvements. It is stated that the armed attacks of the 
revolution against the Government of the Two Sicilies have ceased. This 
is prima facie evidence that the system opposed to them, and which is the 
object of such violent attacks, is not so useless or so baneful as some persons 
wish it to be believed. But, it is added, the necessity for such a system no 
longer exists. The King is not of this opinign, and his will cannot be op- 
posed unless the exercise of a superior force can be asserted as a right. But 
what will then become of the principle of royal authority; and what 
value Will be attached to the acts of a government which have ema- 
nated under the pressure of a foreign power? Under such circum. 
stances, any concession, however justifiable, would lose all effect. His 
Majesty King Ferdinand therefore regards himself as perfectly justi- 
fied in maintaining his prerogative, and of notifying his intention to 
decide himself alone upon what ought to be done, and the proper 
time for doing it. He ardently desires that that time may speedily be at 
hand ; but it cannot be denied that the violent and systematical attacks of 
the English press and the demands thundered forth in the English Parlia- 
Is it supposed 
that such means are calculated to calm the evil passions in a country still a 
prey to the revolutionary doctrines of 1848? It cannot surely have been 
already forgotten that the Central Committee of Italy only recently esta- 
blished the principle ‘that political assassination was not a crime, especially 
when its object was to get rid of a powerful enemy’; and that this same 
Committee put a price upon the head of the King of Naples, and promised 
a reward of 100,000 ducats ‘to the man who rid Italy of this monster,’ 
Considering such recent facts, it is not only the right, it is the duty of 
his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, to act with the greatest caution, 


| and not to relinquish carelessly a system of government which he thought 


tit to adopt as much in the interest of his subjects as for his own safety. 
“Tt has been asserted, and attempts have been made to establish the as- 


| sertion, that the constitution of 1848, under which the above execrable prin- 





| tives by the Austrians in 1849. 





ciples were openly promulgated, is the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
Naples. But it is overlooked that when that constitution was proposed to 
the Sicilian Parliament, they rejected it with contempt, and asked for the 
constitution of 1812. The concessions then made by King Ferdinand IT, 
had no other effect than to increase the demands of the Revolutionary faction 
throughout the whole of Italy; and the risings which took place at Naples 
and at Palermo were the signals for risings in Sardinia, Rome, and Lombardy. 
Is it desired to see a renewal of those dreadful crimes and catastrophes of 
which unhappy Italy was then the theatre? The constitution of 1848 would 
be wentutally adapted to bring forward a repetition of them. 

** But, on mature reflection, that cannot be the idea of the Cabinets of 
London and Paris, whose object must be the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe, so dearly bought. Especially it cannot be the view of the French 
Cabinet. After having taken such energetic measures at home to put down 
revolution, France surely cannot seek to create it in Italy. This would be 
in direct opposition to that wise and clever policy which has been so suc- 
cessfully carried out. France and England should also remember, that the 
war in the East was undertaken precisely to prevent a foreign power from 
interfering in the affairs of Turkey. Any similar interférence in the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies would be a curious anomaly, not to give it a more 
precise qualification. King Ferdinand cannot, and will not, believe in 
anything of the sort. He places full confidence in the acknowledged prin- 
ciple so gloriously established by the Courts of Paris and London, according 
to which every independent state, although much weaker than the power 
which wishes to force its counsels upon it, has the incontestable right to re- 
ject those counsels if they contain a menace or an attack upon its inde- 
pendence. 

“The King is firmly resolved to adhere to what he has said. If, however, 
an attempt should be made—which is scarcely possible—to go further, his 
Majesty, relying on the justice of his cause, would appeal to the patriotism 
of his people, and, trusting to his brave and faithful army, would repel 
force by force.” 

M. Farini has just published at Turin a letter to Mr. Gladstone. It is 
of interest as showing the views of a consistent member of the majority 
in the Piedmontese Parliament, and a firm adherent of moderate consti- 
tutional government. 

‘‘ Judging by the past,” says M. Farini, ‘‘ and from the declarations made 
by Count Buol at the Congress of Paris, Austria means to maintain the 
yrerogative of armed intervention in each Italian state, whenever she may 
be invited so to do by the legitimate princes, in other words, by her own 
very near relatives, or by her most devoted prefects. She has no right to 
act in this way; and it is quite clear that she does not so act for the purpose 
of securing the existence of the thrones or altars, but of strengthening her 
own governmental influence and her own ye ange It is consequently 
evident that Piedmont, in her capacity as an Italian state equal to the state 
possessed in Italy by Austria, and in her capacity as an European power, 
can also intervene. I say that she ought to do so, and that in forming her 
resolutions she ought to take counsel of her interests and dignity. If Eu- 
rope is apprehensive that a Piedmontese intervention in the other states of 
Italy may disturb the peace, she must put an end to the Austrian occupa- 
tion, and find the means of not seeing it renewed.” 

A letter from Garibaldi to a lady in this country, dated the 15th instant, 
gives some details of the murder of Ciceroacchio and other Romani fugi- 








‘‘T have just learned from Colonel Sacchi, one of the sixty-three patriots 
who sailed with me from Monte Video to Italy in 1848, the sad fate of Cicero- 
acchio and his two sons. They followed me in my retreat from Rome in 1849, 
and on the 3d of August embarked at Cesenatico with my wife and Ugo Bassi, 
in one of the thirteen fishing-boats, in which it was our intention to land at 
Venice. But when I reached Ravenna with my dying wife, I insisted on all 
my followers dispersing, the Austrians having issued a proclamation that 
whoever should guide or give us fire, food, or shelter, should be put to death. 

‘‘ Of the fate of many of those brave ones I am still in ignorance. Ugo 
Bassi, after having had the skin stripped from his fingers and the crown of 
his head, was shot at Bologna. I flattered myself that Ciceroacchio and his 
children had gained the Appenines, and had been sheltered by the moun- 
taineers. But Sacchi tells me, that while commanding a steamer on the 
river Po, he landed at one of the towns on the banks of the river; and that 
there the peasants gave him the names of seven individuals shot at Con- 
tarina by the Austrians, under the orders of an officer belonging to the Im- 
perial family. Among them was a Roman, Angelo Brunetti, (* Ciecero- 
acchio’ was the name given to him by the Romans,) his two sons, one aged 
nineteen, the other thirteen, a youth named Stefano Ramorino, Lorenzo 
Parodi, captain of the Italian Legion in Monte Video, and two others, whose 
names I do not know. After the first volley was discharged, Ciceroacchio’s 
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youngest son and the boy Ramorino struggled so long, that their mur- 
derers had great difficulty to despatch them with kicks and with the butt- 
end of their guns. Hence the peasants of the district venerate their memo- 
ries as saints. 

** Colonel Sacchi has made every effort to establish, beyond a doubt, these 
facts, which Austria and the priests have been at so much pains to conceal. 
Obserte also, that Geamentiin his young son, and Ramorino, although 
they accompanied me in the retreat, never carried arms. 

« Entreat the English press, my dear friend, from me, to use their influ- 
ence in bringing Austria and the priests to account for these atrocities. 
have written myself to the leading Italian papers, and also to the United 
States.” 

Portngal.—There have been some serious bread-riots at Lisbon. 
Mobs have assembled in the streets and pillaged the bakers’ shops. 
Corn-dealers have come in for a good share of popular odium. But the 
chief object of vengeance was M. Almeida, a great tobacco-contractor 
and grain-dealer, On Sunday week, his house was surrounded “ by a 
band of some three hundred of the greatest blackguards in Lisbon.” 
They broke into his court-yard, smashed his windows and a carriage, 
robbed his stables, and tried to set his house on fue. But some horse 
and foot coming up, the incendiaries ran away. On the 11th, the work- 
men turned out in considerable numbers. The public places were occu- 
pied by soldiers and artillery ; nevertheless the mob stopped the carriage 
of the Minister of Justice, and handed in a memorial. In this alarming 
state of things, the King came from Cintra to Lisbon; the troops were 
ordered to clear the streets ; and at the latest dates the tumult scems to 
have died away. It is remarked that the troops of the Line only 
were employed, and it is assumed that the Municipal Guard sympathized 
with the rioters. 

Tur Ktl.—According to the latest intelligence, Admiral Stewart was 
still in the Black Sea. He had visited Odessa, and was latest heard of 
at Trebizond. No certain news of the departure of the Russians from 
the Isle of Serpents has been received. Quarantine has been reésta- 
blished on the coasts of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. The last of 
the French troops quitted Constantinople on the 18th. It is stated that 
the Russians make a demand upon the French for 400,000 francs for 
damages done to the Russian Embassy at Constantinople, it having been 
converted into a French hospital during the war. Instead of announcing 
the approaching arrival of M. de Boutenieff to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Prince Gortschakoff chose to make the notification to the Grand 
Vizier. This produced a considerable sensation. 


@uitehk States.—The Alps arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, with 
advices from New York to the 8th. 

The President had communicated to the Senate information on the 
state of California. The Governor of California had applied to the Fede- 
ral authorities for 3000 stand of muskets, two mortars, 300 shells, and 
two guns of large calibre, with their ammunition and appliances; promis- 
ing they shall be paid for or returned. He likewise asks the use of the 
military and naval forces to suppress the insurrection. The President 
referred the subject to Attorney-General Cushing; who decided, that 
as there was no eyidence of resistance to the authority of the United 
States, and as the Legislature of the State of California had not called for 
intervention, the President could not comply with the Governor’s request. 
Mr. Cushing reflects on the Governor for not convening the Legislature. 

Mr. John Mitchell has published a circular to the Irish in the United 
States urging them to vote for Mr. Buchanan. The chief reasons on 
which he founds his advice are, that Mr. Buchanan rests on the broad 
constitution, and will resist factions from within and the common enemy 
without—“ I mean of course the British Government, my enemy, thy 
enemy, his enemy, our enemy, your enemy, their enemy, and the enemy 
of mankind.” 

The “declaration concerning maritime law” adopted at the Paris 
Conference has been laid before the United States Government by the 
Count de Sartiges, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
France at Washington ; and the last post from the United States brings 
over the reply of Mr. Marcy, addressed to the Count de Sartiges. 
The four propositions adopted at the Paris Conference were the follow- 

**1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 2. The neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband of war. 3. Neutral gouds, 
with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under 
enemy’s flag. 4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective, that 
is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy.” 

In order to render Mr. Marcy’s reply intelligible, we should also quote 
the following extract from the Protocol number 24, sitting of April 16, 
1856, given in a note to Mr. Marcy’s letter— 

** On the proposition of Count Walewski, and recognizing that it is for 
the general interest to maintain the indivisibility of the four principles in 
the ‘declaration’ signed this day, the Plenipotentiaries agree that the 
Powers which shall have required, or which shall have acceded to it, cannot 
hereafter enter into any arrangement in regard to the application of the 
right of neutrals in time of war, which does not at the same time rest on 
the four principles which are the object of the said declaration. 

‘*Upon an observation made by the Plenipotentiaries of Russia, the Con- 

ess admits, that as the present resolution cannot have any retroactive ef- 
ect, it cannot invalidate antecedent conventions.”’ 

Nearly two years since, the President of the United States submitted 
to the Powers represented at the late Paris Conference, and to all other 
Powers, the following propositions— 

**1. That free ships make free goods; that is to say, that the effects or 
oods belonging to subjects or citizens of a power or state at war are free 
rom capture and confiscation when found on board of neutral vessels, with 

the exception of articles contraband of war. 2, That the property of neu- 
trals on board an enemy’s vessel is not subject to confiscation unless the 
same be contraband of war.”’ 

To the second and third propositions of the Paris declaration, therefore, 
the American Government cannot refuse its assent. With regard to the 
fourth, Mr. Marcy observes, that there never has been any doubt as to 
the law, though there has been some doubt as to the facts in cases of 
blockade; but in modern times at least the principle has always been 
recognized. The acceptance of the condition laid down by Count Wa- 
lewski at the sitting of April 16, however, will tend to defeat the accept- 
ance of the propositions on the rights of neutrals, since it binds with them 
and with the truism respecting as one indivisible project, the 
proposal on privateering. 











On this point Mr. Marcy makes a determined stand; and he brings for- 
ward a long argument to show that the right of employing privateers is 
not abolished, and ought not to be abolished. ‘The right to resort to 
privateers is as clear as the right to use public armed ships, and is as in- 
contestable as any other rights appertaining to belligerents.” ‘The policy 
has been sometimes questioned, but not the right, The suspension of the 
right has only been proposed in two treaties; one between Sweden and 
the States-General of the United Province in 1675,—a stipulation en- 
tirely disregarded in the war which speedily ensued between the two par- 
ties; the second between the United States and the King of Prussia in 
1785,—the clause about privateering, however, being omitted when the 
treaty was renewed in 1799, Authorities on the subject will be regarded 
with profound respect, particularly in France. 

“In a commentary on the French ordonnance of 1681, Valin says— 
‘ However lawful and time-honoured this mode of warfare may be, it is 
nevertheless disapproved of by some pretended philosophers, According to 
their notions, such is not the way in which the state and the sovereign are 
to be served; whilst the profits which individuals may derive from the pur- 
suit are illicit, or at least disgraceful. But this is the language of bad citi- 
zens, Who, under the stately mask of spurious wisdom and of a craftily sen- 
sitive conscience, seck to mislead the judgment by a concealment of the 
secret motive which gives birth to their indifference for the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the state. Such are as worthy of blame as are those entitled to 
praise who generously expose their property and their lives to the dangers 
of privateering.’ 

“In a work of much repute, published in France almost simultaneously 
with the proceedings of the Congress at Paris, it is declared that ‘ The issu- 
ing of letters of marque, therefore, is a constantly customary belligerent act, 
Privateers are bona fide war-vessels, manned by volunteers, to whom, by 
way of reward, the sovereign resigns such prizes as they make, in the same 
manner as he sometimes assigns to the land forces a portion of the war con- 
tributions levied on the conquered enemy.’—(DPistoye et Duverdy, des Prises 
Maritimes.)” 

The prevalence of Christianity and civilization have mitigated the 
severity of ancient warfare; and the declaration of privateering is of 
course intended to carry out the same principle by sparing private 
property: but it does not go far enough, since to attain that object it 
should place the individual effects of belligerent states beyond the reach 
of public armed ships as well as of privateers. The distinction between 
privateers and public ships cannot indeed be maintained. Even the 
moral distinction, of the cupidity which prize-captures may excite in 
private persons, is neutralized by the distribution of prize-money among 
the officers and crews of public war-ships. Moreover, no such discrimina- 
tion could restrain the inherent right of every nation to declare what 
vessels shall constitute its navy, with the full character of public armed 
ships. 

Mr. Marcy, however, contends on special grounds against the policy 
of the proposal. 

“The United States consider powerful navies and large standing armies 
as permanent establishments, to be detrimental to national prosperity and 
dangerous to civil liberty. The expense of keeping them up is burdensome 
to the people ; they are, in the opinion of this Government, in some degree 
a menace to peace among nations. A large force ever ready to be devoted 
to the purposes of war is a temptation to rush into it, The policy of the 
United States has ever been, and never more than now, adverse to such 
establishments ; and they can never be brought to acquiesce in any change 
in international law which may render it necessary for them to maintain a 
powerful navy or large regular army in time of peace. If forced to vindicate 
theirrights by arms, they are content, in the present aspect of international re- 
lations, to rely in military operations on land mainly upon volunteer troops, 
and for the protection of their commmerce in no inconsiderable degree upon 
their mercantile marine. If this country were deprived of these resources, 
- would be obliged to change its policy and assume a military attitude before 
the world,”’ 

The interest of the United States is the same as that with all such na- 
tions as are not likely to be dominant naval powers, whether in Europe 
or in America. In the treatises on Maritime Prizes by Messrs, Pistoye 
and Duverdy it is remarked—* Privateers are especially useful to those 
powers whose navy is inferior to that of their enemies.” And Louis the 
Fourteenth sometimes lent out his ships to privateer enterprisers, re- 
serving for himself a share in the prizes. 

The application of the proposed restriction, and of Mr. Marcy's 
argument, is carried direct to Great Britain and the United States— 

** In discussing the effect of the proposed measure, the abolition of pri- 
vatecring, a reference to the existing condition of nations is almost un- 
avoidable. An instance will at once present itself in regard to two nations 
where the commerce of each is about equal, and about equally wide-spread 
over the world. As commercial powers there is great disparity between 
them. The regular navy of one vastly exceeds that of the other. In case 
of war between them, only an inconsiderable part of the navy of the one 
would be required to prevent that of the other from being used for defence 
or aggression, while the remainder would be devoted to the unembarrassed 
employment of destroying the commerce of the weaker in naval strength, 
The fatal consequences of this great inequality of naval foree between two 
such belligerents would be in part remedied by the use of privateers : in that 
case, while either might assail the commerce of the other in every sea, they 
would be obliged to distribute and employ their respective navies in the 
work of protection. This statement only illustrates what would be the 
case, With some modification, in every war where there may be considerable 
disparity in the naval strength of the belligerents.”’ : : 

if the object be to spare ali private property, the proposition might be 
entertained, but with an addition— 

“The President proposes to add to the first proposition in the declaration 
of the Congress at Paris the following words—* And that the private property 
of the subjects or citizens of a belligerent on the high seas shall be exempted 
from seizure by public armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it be 
contraband.’ “Thus amended, the Government of the United States will 
adopt it, together with the other three principles centained in that declara- 
tion.” 

Before closing his despatch, Mr. Marcy suggests that the law respect- 
ing contraband of war requires some modification in favour of neutrals— 

“ The laws of siege and blockade, it is believed, afford all the remedies 
against neutrals that the parties to the war can justly claim. Those laws 
interdict all trade with the besieged or blockaded places. A further inter- 
ference with the ordinary pursuits of neutrals, in no wise to blame for an 
existing state of hostilities, is contrary to the obvious dictates of justice. 
If this view of the subject could be adopted, and practically observed by all 
civilized nations, the right of search, which has been the source of so much 
annoyance and of so many injuries to neutral commerce, would be restricted 
to such cases only as justitied a suspicion of an attempt to trade with places 
actually in a state of siege or blockade.” 
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Piscellanvans, 


The General Commanding-in-chief has directed the Colonels of certain 
regiments, above 1000 rank and file, to select 1000 of their best men, all 
five feet six inches high; retaining as many medalists as possible. As 
there are thirteen regiments whose strength is under a thousand, the re- 
jected men, where fit, may reénlist in those regiments; bounty one 
guinea. 

On Tuesday a series of siege-operations were carried on in the lines at 
Chatham, by the Queen’s and the East India Company’s troops, in pre- 
sence of the Duke of Cambridge as Commander-in-chiet. The operations 
included both attack and defence. A portion of them brought out the 
excellence of the pontoon system now in use ; another portion showed the 
facility of exploding mines by electricity. Unfortunately, some masses 
of clay thrown high in the air fell among the men in the trenches. 
Several were bruised, and the leg of one was broken. 


The report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
adulteration of food, drinks, and drugs, has recently been published. 
The Committce examined a large number of professional and other wit- 
nesses. ‘They arrive at the conclusion that “ adulteration widely pre- 
vails”’; and they specify the following as ‘‘the leading articles proved 
to be more or less commonly adulterated.” 

‘‘ These are—arrowroot, adulterated with potato and other starches ; bread, 
with potatoes, plaster of Paris, alum, and sulphate of copper ; bottled fruits 
and vegetables with certain salts of copper; coffee with chicory, roasted 
wheat, beans, and mangold wurzel; chicory with roasted wheat, carrots, 
sawdust, and Venetian red; cocoa with arrowroot, potato-flour, sugar, 
chicory, and some ferruginous red earths; cayenne with ground rice, 
mustard, husk, &e., coloured with red lead, Venetian red, and turmeric ; 
gin with grains of Paradise, sulphuric acid, and cayenne ; lard with potato- 
tlour, mutton-suet, alum, carbonate of soda, and caustic lime ; mustard with 
wheat-flour and turmeric ; marmalade with apples or turnips; porter and 
stout (though sent out in a pure state from the brewers) with water, sugar, 
treacle, salt, alum, cocculus Indicus, grains of Paradise, nux vomica, and 
sulphuric acid; pickles and preserves with salts of copper; snuff with 
various chromates, red lead, lime, and powdered glass ; tobacco with water, 
sugar, rhubarb, and treacle; vinegar with water, sugar, and sulphuric acid ; 
jalap with powdered wood ; opium with poppy capsules, wheat-flour, 
powdered wood, and sand; scammony with wheat-flour, chalk, resin, and 
sand; confectionary with plaster of Paris and other similar ingredients, 
coloured with various pigments of a highly poisonous nature ; and acid drops 
purporting to be compounded of j Rem fs pear, Ribstone pippin, lemon, 
&c., with essential oils containing prussic acid or other dangerous in- 
gredients.”’ 

Drugs are “ extensively ” adulterated; and as a general rule “the 
poorer the district the greater is the adulteration” of all kinds. Having 
stated the nature of the laws for the repression and punishment of 
adulteration in France, Belgium, Germany, and the United States, and 
the law as it exists in our own country, the Committee make these 
recommendations— 

** It will be desirable to empower municipal or other local or district au- 
thorities to appoint an officer, or officers, who, on complaint made, or in cases 
of reasonable suspicion, shall procure. portions of any article supposed to be 
adulterated, with a view to their examination or analysis by some duly- 
qualified person appointed for that purpose. On the report of such persons, 
if it confirm the suspicion of adulteration, a summons shall be issued and 
the case be investigated before the Justices, who shall have power to inflict 
summary punishmnnt, by fine or imprisonment, in every case where pecu- 
niary fraud or danger to health shall have been proved. The Justices should 
also be empowered to publish the names of offenders. . . . . It is essential 
that a right of appeal should lie to the Court of Quarter-Sessions. With 
regard to coloured confectionary, your Committee recommend that authority 
should be given to local Boards of Health, or other governing bodies, to for- 
bid the use, fer colouring, of all mineral matter and all poisonous vegetable 
matter.” 

Although not strictly within the scope of the inquiry, the Committee 
cannot forbear from calling attention to the injurious influence of patent 
medicines, the unrestricted sale of poisons, and the existence of three 
distinct and in some important instances widely differing pharmacopeeias 
for the Three Kingdoms. As to poisons, they think it * well worthy of 
consideration whether the sale of poisons should not be forbidden, unless 
under the authority of a medical prescription, or under such conditions, 
as to witnesses and formal entries of the names and addresses of purcha- 
sers, as may secure the needful amount of caution.” 





A profound sensation was created in the Roman Catholic chapels of the 
Metropolis on Sunday, by the arrival of the news that Bertram Arthur 
Talbot, seventeenth Earl of Shrewsbury, died on the previous Sunday, 
at Lisbon. It is a tradition of the family that ‘‘ no son of Talbot succeeds 
to Talbot.’’ The late Earl acquired the title by the death of the son and 
nephew of the sixteenth Earl. He was himself the son of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Talbot. Born in 1882, he succeeded to the title in 1852, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords in 1854. Aftlicted with a tendency to pulmo- 
nary disease, he was on his way to Cintra and Madeira, with a view to the 
benefit of his health, when he died. It is stated that Earl Talbot of Ingestre 
Hall, Staffordshire, will succeed to the title, but that the estates will go to 
the Howards of Norfolk. The claimant is described as *‘ kinsman”’ to the 
late Earl, who was seventeenth in descent from the first Earl, the famous Sir 
John Talbot, the terror of France. His kindred consists in lineal descent from 
the famous Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton, who, being High Sheriff of Shrop- 
shire in Richard the 'Third’s time, did good service to the Earl of Richmond, 
by meeting him on his way, and, like a stanch adherent, fighting for him at 
the head of the right wing of his army at Bosworth field. To this same 
branch of the family the earldom of Shrewsbury was obliged to revert for 
an heir in the ninth Earl; the graft then taken to the parent tree has died 
out, and the title again goes backwards searching for a successor. Of the 
eighteen Earls of Shrewsbury, the first six were succeeded by their sons, 
the seventh by his brother, the eighth by his ‘‘ kinsman,” (in whose in- 
stance the peerage then first reverted to the family of the present Earl—Tal- 
bots of Ingestre,) the ninth by his nephew, the tenth and eleventh by their 
sons, the twelfth by his cousin, the thirteenth by his brother, the fourteenth 
by his son, the fifteenth by his nephew, the sixteenth by his cousin, and 
the seventeenth by his ‘“‘kinsman,”’ It is stated that the pedigree of Earl 
Talbot, in connexion with his relationship to the Shrewsbury family and 
his right to the title, are likely to be disputed. The extinction of the earl- 
dom would make Lord Derby the premier Earl of England. 

The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge have gone to Germany for a 
sojourn of two months. 

Sir Alan M‘Nab, late Prime Minister of Canada, is on a visit to this 
country, 








a 
After their return from Bantry Bay to Cork, the Lords of the Admi r 
proceeded to Dublin and Kingstown. ; ser 
The Princess Anna of Saxony, fourth daughter of the King, has been 
betrothed at Pillnitz to the Hereditary Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
The Dowager Empress of Russia returned to St. Petersburg on the 16th. 





Advices have arrived from Gibraltar announcing the arrival there, on th. 
9th, of the Prussian frigate Danzig, bearing the flag of Prince Adalbert 
High Admiral of Prussia, which had left the port a few days previously, 
bringing an account of a collision with the Riff pirates. Prince Adalbert? 
being desirous to see the spot where a Prussian vessel had been plundered 
some years before, attempted to land in one of the ship’s boats, but on 
reaching the beach was fired upon and prevented from so doing. The Prince 
then returned to the frigate, manned and armed the boats, landed, and 
charged the Riffians gallantly upa hill: but the Prussians were surrounded 
by the pirates, and compelled to retreat to their boats under the frigate’s 
guns. The Prince received a ballin his thigh; his aide-de-camp (flag- 
lieutenant) was mortally wounded, and died soon after getting on board the 
frigate ; a mate of the Danzig was shot through the elbow-joint, seven 
men were killed, and seventeen wounded ; three of the men were left on the 
field, and could not be got off. The remainder of the killed were buried at 
Gibraltar with military honours, and the wounded removed ashore to the 
military hospital. The Prince’s wound was going on favourably. 

Major Robert Stuart, “‘ special service, Asia Minor,’’ Major Alick Fraser, 
the Reverend Walter Thursby, Mr. James Theobald junior of Winchester, 
and Mr. John Evans of Darley Abbey, ascended Mount Ararat on the 11th 
and 12th July. This is the first time that any one has planted his foot on 
the summit. The mountain is regarded as sacred. When the Kurdish 
chief guarding the party saw one of them on the summit, he cried out— 
** What wonderful people these English are! a few of them come here, and 
without any difficulty walk to the top of that holy mountain, a thing that 
never was done by man before. Wonderful, wonderful!’’ The Russian 
Professor Abich had tried to accomplish the feat, in 1845, but failed. 





Provisions have reached an exorbitant price at St. Petersburg : it has been 
deemed necessary to open the reserve stores, and a Government ordinance 
has fixed the price of grain 10 per cent below the market rate. 

Numbers of labourers have been hired in Ost-Preussen for three years, to 
rebuild the South side of Sebastopol. . 

Said Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, has resolved upon running steamers, 
carrying the Egyptian flag, all round the Red Sea, from Suez to Cosseir, Mas- 
sawah, Aden, Mocha, Jedda, Yambo, and to extend oceasionally to Bussorah 
and Bagdad. The Pasha has requested a number of Europeans to act as 
directors of the steamers ; for this scheme purports to be a company formed 
by the Pasha, with a capital of 600,000/., of which his Highness is to sub- 
scribe one-half at once. The Pasha has promised to have docks made at 
Suez; which, if carried out, will prove of great use to our communication 
with India. 

At the last advices a regular system of steam navigation of the river 
Murray from Goolwa, near Adelaide, to Albury in Victoria, had been or- 
ganized, the boats to run monthly. 

The wheat crop in the United States has been gathered in; but the In- 
dian corn crop has suffered greatly from drought, and rains which fell re- 
cently are supposed to have come too late to do much good, 


Some of the London daily journals have been unfortunate of late in the 
publication of ‘ interesting” news. Recently, Lord Drumlaurig was made 
to die suddenly, while he was really still in the enjoyment of robust health. 
This week “ another double murder near Dover ”’ ie been perpetrated—by 
a penny-a-liner. Anda very remarkable case of seduction—almost too re 
markable to be truae—has come before a visionary ‘* Master ’’ in the Court of 
Exchequer for the assessment of damages, and the concocter of the report 
was moderate in giving only 5007. damages. The same number of the Zimes 
which chuckles over the fact that itself was not taken in by the ingenious 
authors of these fabrications, has this little paragraph—*t The advertise- 
ment in the Zimes of last Tuesday, announcing the death, at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, of Lady Mary Anne Nugent, described as the ‘daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Westmeath, aged ten years,’ has been contradicted, on grounds 
which certainly appear conclusive, namely, that no such person ever 
existed.” 

The will of the late Mr. Samuel Gurney, the great bill-broker, has been 
proved under 800,000/7. He also possessed very extensive landed estates. 

Duncan Douglass, formerly a carman, has died at Greenock at the great 
age of one hundred and four. He was a sober-living man; he had been 
married thrice, and his third wife survives him. 


The steamer Northern Indiana was recently burnt on Lake Erie: when 
the life-preservers were required to save the people on board, it was found 
that many had been rendered useless by the lady passengers having used 
them as pincushions ! 

The High Sheriff of Suffolk has been unbending from the stiffness of dig- 
nity: ata dinner recently given to the soldiers of the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, at which he presided, he sang “ Villikins and his Dinah” and another 
comic song! 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 

The proceedings of the Reformatory Union Conference at Bristol were 
closed last night by a public meeting in the Victoria Rooms. The earlier 
portion of the day had been occupied partly in excursions to neighbouring 
reformatories, and partly in a general meeting of the sections. Two of 
the excursion-parties went, the one as far as Mr. Baker's establishment 
at Hardwick, the other to the Reformatory School at Pynes, near Exeter. 
At the public meeting, which was very well attended, Lord Stanley 
opened the proceedings with a condensed edition of his speech in the 
Merchant Venturers’ Hall. Lord Robert Cecil then moved, “ That the 
meeting strongly approve of the objects of the National Reformatory 
Union” ; a resolution seconded by Sir John Pakington, and unanimously 
carried. The salient point in Lord Robert Cecil’s speech expressed 
strong opposition to Lord Brougham’s view, that criminals should be 
treated as moral patients, and that the object of punishment should be 
reformation not retribution. The second resolution—‘ That it is desir- 
able to establish Reformatory and Preventive Schools in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, to provide for the many thousands of youthful offend- 
ers who are annually added to the criminal classes in this country ”—was 
moved by Sir Stafford Northcote, seconded by Canon Girdlestone, and 
carried with unanimity. The closing ceremony was a yote of thanks to 
Lord Stanley for his services throughout the Conference. 








— 
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It is understood that the Queen will leave Osborne for Scotland to- 
wards the end of next week. One report fixes her Majesty’s arrival at 
Edinburgh for the 28th instant; but no authoritative statement of the 
day has yet been made public. 

The journals state that Sir Colin Campbell will fill the vacant post of 
Inspector-General of Infantry. 

The Gazette of last night contains an order in Council, stating that as 
the trade and shipping of Great Britain in the ports of the Two Sicilies 
have been placed on the same footing as the trade and shipping of the 
Two Sicilies, the latter shall have the benefit of the provisions of the 
15th and 16th Victoria, enabling her Majesty “to abolish otherwise 
than by treaty, on condition of reciprocity, differential duties on foreign 
ships.” 

The Gazette also announces the elevation of Mr. Strutt to the Peer- 
age, by the name, style, and title of Baron Belper, of Belper in the 
county of Derby. 

The Russian Government seems inclined to court its Jewish subjects. 
A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg states that ‘the Emperor 
has ordered each Government to send five Jewish deputies to St. Peters- 
burg, to form a Council on Jewish affairs.” 

The Paris telegraph reports ‘‘ that Prussia has resolved on summary 
vengeance on the pirates of the Riff. A despatch from Berlin states that 
an English squadron will coéperate with the Prussian expedition.” 

Letters from Constantinople in the French journals speak of attempts 
now in progress to raise the vessels in the harbour of Sebastopol as 
“likely to be successful.” 





The Coroner’s Jury which has carried on a long and searching inquiry 
into the cause of the explosion in the Cymmer coal-pit, Glamorganshire, re- 
turned their verdict yesterday. Seventeen out of eighteen of the Jury were 
of opinion, ‘that the explosion in the old pit at Cymmer, which occurred 
on the 15th July, whereby Thomas Lewis and one hundred and thirteen 
other men lost their lives, was caused by the negligence of Jabez Thomas, 
the manager, Rowland Rowlands, the overman, and Morgan Rowlands, Da- 
vid Jones, and William Thomas, the firemen. They therefore find a verdict 
against those persons of manslaughter.” 


A singular case came on before the Marylebone Magistrate yesterday. 
Mr. James Henry Thorn, residing at the White Bear, Piccadilly, appeared to 
answer a summons, charging, that ‘onthe 5th April 1856, in the parish of 
Paddington, he did, with Mr. Henry Eldon Bankes, of Corfe Castle, Dorset- 
shire, and Mr. Thomas Evans, of No. 13 Park Place, Bayswater, unlawfully 
conspire, combine, confederate, and agree among themselves, to cheat and 
defraud Mr. Thomas Clarke; and that in pursuance, of and according to 
the same conspiracy, they did cheat and defraud the said Thomas Clarke of 
fifty oil-paintings, of the value of 4000/., and certain bills of exchange and 
other negotiable bills and sureties, to the amount of 3000/., the property of 
the said Thomas Clarke.’’ The case was not heard. A summons had been 
served on Mr. Bankes, at Reading races; but he had been advised not to at- 
tend. The counsel for the prosecution declined to go on with the case in 
Bankes’s absence, and obtained a warrant for his apprehension. The 
Reverend Mr. Bankes, father of the aceused, had come up from Flintshire 
on summons: he said he had advised his son by all means to attend. 

Tus Moors.—The reports from the moors have been more favourable 
this week. It is now said that “good marksmen ’’ find no scarcity ; and 
that the returns, compared with those of former years, show no falling-off. 
The fact appears to be, that there are plenty of birds in some quarters, and 
enough in most for those who know how to find and hit them. Lord Pan- 
mure and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh have made good bags. ‘* The 
accounts from the deer forests are without exception very favourable,” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuancr, Fripay AFrrernoon. 

There has been a diminution in the demand for money this week, now 
worth about 3} per cent on Government Securities. Small amounts of 
gold from the recent arrivals have been deposited at the Bank almost daily ; 
but the effect on the Funds has been counteracted through an unfavourable 
change in the weather. There is still a thin attendance of members on the 
Stock Exchange, and the operations have been very limited. Consols have 
been 4 lower, and have been alternately buyers and sellers at (954 ; today 
they leave off at 954 1, and 95% $ for Account. Bank and India Stocks are 
without alteration ; Exchequer Bills 2s. better. 

Owing to the heavy rain, some fears were entertained yesterday that the 
Bank would raise the rate of discount. The Corn-market has advanced 4s. 
this week. 

Dulness continues on the Paris Bourse, and the Funds have declined . 
The demand for gold for the Continent is very active. The greater part of 
244,000/. received from Australia this week is likely to be sent thither, 
chiefly to the Crédit Mobilier at Paris, for transmission to Vienna towards 

ayments for the purchase of Austrian Railways. There have been 
arge arrivals of five-frane pieces from France, for shipment to India. The 
shipments of specie by the Pera amounted to 516,580/. ; of this, 499,060/. was 
in silver. From the West Indies 325,000/. has been received. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been little doing: the leading securities have 
on the average been maintained. Danish Three and Peruvian Four-and-a- 
half per Cents are 1 better. Spanish and Buenos Ayres are }, and Turkish 
Six per Cents } lower. One half of a dividend on Buenos Ayres Stock has 
been announced on the coupon due the 12th of July 1829. ~ 

In Railways, there have not been many transactions, owing to the dul- 
ness in the English Funds: there was a decline of 5s. to 15s. on Monday ; 
latterly they have shown a little more firmness. Great Western Shares, 
notwithstanding the low rate of dividend, are held with great tenacity by 
the proprictors; and the Shares being scarce, the speculators for a fall are 
generally borrowers on settling-days at a premium of 2s, 6d. for the accom- 
modation : they are 1/. better this week. The following also have advanced 
—Laneaster and Carlisle, 2/.; Bristol and Exeter, M.; South-Eastern, 
10s. ; Midland, 5s. The North-Eastern lines are lower—namely, York, 1/. ; 
Berwick, 10s. London and North-Western, London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, and London and South-Western, are the same as last week. In Fo- 
reign Shares, Indian lines have been steady. Great Central of France 1/., 
Paris and Lyons 10s., Great Western of Canada 5s., lower. 

Sarurpay, TWELvE o’CLock. 

The English Funds are stationary this morning at the quotations of yes- 
terday; Consols for Money being 954 } and for Account 95g 4. Exchequer 
Bills 11 14 premium. There is a decrease in the bullion return by the 
Bank of England—-39,3217, In Foreign Stocks, Dutch Four per Cents are 
& better; they are now 97 9. Railways are rather steady—Bristol and 











Exeter, 96; Caledonian, 563; Eastern Counties, 93; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 98}; North-Eastern Extension, 193. 


3 per Cent Consols .......... 95, | Dutch 24 per Cents ..,...... 646 
Ditto for Account ........... 95, | Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 97 9 

3 per Cent Reduced ......... 95 | Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 2243 
New 3 per Cents. ..........4. 96 4 | Peruvian 4) per Cents....... 824 
Long Annuities ...........+5 3 | Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 57 9 
Bawk Stock .......ccvsccces 2174 185 | Portuguese 4 per Cents,..... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills ............ 11 14 pm.| Russian 5 per Cents ......... lll 18 
~~ eee 233 6 Ditto 44 per Cents,.......... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 87 90 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 4445 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 3 Ditto Deferred .........050 24 5f 
Belgian 44 per Cents,........ 97 9 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 913 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 1046 | Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 85 8 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 103 5 Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 103} 
Danish 3 pe Cents .......... 846 | Ditto 4 per Cents Guarateed , 103} ij 





RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Great Northern Company’s report shows that the revenue avcount for 
the half-year ending 30th of June amounted to 567,839/.; the expenses to 
302,589/.; balance, 265,250/., being 34,297/. more than at the same period 
of 1855, The available sum is 84,303/. It is proposed to pay a dividend at 
the rate of 3} per cent per annum on the Original Stock, 3/. 10s. per cent 
for the half-year on the B Stock, and leave 150/. 

Mr. Waddington having intimated his intention to retire after the next 
half-yearly meeting of the Eastern Counties Company, on the 29th, a Com- 
mittee has been appointed for securing the election of the Honourable E. T. 
Yorke M.P. as Chairman. The report of the Directors states that the re- 
ceipts have been 628,939/.; the expenses 463,416/.; after deducting the 
numerous payments which have to be made, there is a disposable balance of 
32,634/. This will admit of a dividend of 2s. per share, and leave 3466/. ; 
but the Board have considered it desirable not to declare any dividend with- 
out the authority of the proprietors, because at the two previous meetings 
the dividends were accepted by the holders while refusing to pass the ac- 
counts, 

The report of the North-Eastern Company presents an increase of 33,7697. 
in the receipts compared with the same period last year, and a dscrease of 
10,373/. in the working expenses. ‘The dividends proposed are at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum on the Berwick Stock and Shares, and 2} per cent per 
annum on the York Stock and Shares, with balances of 8765/. and 61127. 
to be carried forward to the credit of the respective accounts, 

The Hull and Selby Company held their meeting last Saturday. In the 
report for the half-year there was a balance of 32,642/. in their favour; 
the dividends declared were 2/, 9s. on the 50, shares, and a proportionate 
amount on the smaller shares. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Midland Company, at Derby, on Wed- 
nesday, the Directors were authorized to borrow 200,000/. The report was 
adopted. A dividend at the rate of 4 per cent per annum will be paid on 
the Ist of September. 

The South-Eastern Company at their half-yearly meeting will recom- 
mend a dividend of 9s. 6d. per 30/. share; which, with the payment of 
13s, 3d. last half-year, is at the rate of 3/, 15s, 10d. per cent per annum, 


The Ottoman Bank intend to open branches at Smyrna and Beyrout: to 
rovide the necessary funds a call of 5/. per share has been made. The 
directors announce that they have under their consideration the proposal 

of the Turkish Government to establish an Imperial Bank, which it is open 
for the Ottoman Bank to undertake if it should think proper to change its 
character. 

The dividend of the English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, 
for the last six months, will be at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. The 
bank has suffered greater losses than were expected at the period of the last 
report, 


The Flax-Mills Company, with a capital of 100,000/., propose to promote 
the cultivation of flax ty erecting mills for the fabrication of the fibre in 
the localities where it is grown. The great impediment to the growth of 
flax at home is the want of facilities for the disposal of the straw. 

The National Savings-Bank Association—with a commencing capital of 
10,000/.—proposes to create an independent savings-bank, which, with a 
capital to serve as a guarantee to depositors, shall give a greater amount of 
interest than the Government savings-banks. 

The Bank of Toronto, which has 200,000/. of its capital taken up in Canada, 
offers shares for 100,000/. to English capitalists. 


The Customs authorities have promptly granted the request of a number 
of merchants and given permission for the bonding of teas in private 
wharves that are fitted for the purpose. 

Of the 36,680 quarters of foreign wheat offered in Mark Lane on Monday, 
more than 21,000 were from St. Petersburg. 

It is stated that Messrs. Rothschild have obtained a concession for a rail- 
way in Russia 4000 verstes in length, with a Government guarantee of 5 per 
cent. 

There isa om that the Russian Government is in treaty for the pur- 
chase of the splendid fleet of the General Screw Steam Company. 


Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
August 22, including season-ticket-holders, 38,474. 


Che Chratres. 


Ilitherto the interest taken in Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams has been 
s0 apportioned that the greater share of it has fallen to the lady. This 
is natural enough. We had plenty of Irish humourists on the stage long 
before Mr. Barney Williams crossed the Atlantic, but in the “ Yankee 
gal” line Mrs. Williams had no predecessor, save in the person of her 
sister, Mrs. Florence; and consequently her style of performance ad- 
dressed itself to the curiosity of a large portion of the public. It is just 
possible, too, that the early arrival of Mrs, Florence was rather advanta- 
geous than otherwise to the original artist. That lively lady had created 
but not exhausted a new sensation, by those classical melodies “‘ Bobbing 
around” and “ Polly won’t you try me, oh?” consequently when she 
vanished into the provinces, Mrs. Williams was able to take up the furore 
where it had been left, and the song “ My Mary Ann” was a worthy 
addition to the already established favourites. . 

While Mrs. Williams was thus gaily proceeding along an open 7, 
Mr. Williams was foreed to plod along a road in which memory 
planted many obstacles. We could accept as so much information, and 
in a thankful spirit of faith, the revelations that were made to us as to 
the song, manners, and dialect of the State of Maine ; but as the Trans- 
atlantic Hibernian went through a series of old farces, a comparison with 
Messrs. Power and Hudson was altogether inevitable, Still the impres- 
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sion he made was favourable; and it is a great thing to say that he al- 
ways commanded the laughter of his audience. The wretched farce en- 
titled Irish Assurance made him a more prominent figure than the 
“Yankee help,” and well did he stand the test; and now in a 
drama entitled (most inappropriately by the way) Jreland as it Is, 
he shows himself one of the most genial representatives of Irish 
humour that a public need desire to see. He is not the Irish 
footman exercising his shrewdness in the midst of conventional life, 
but the son of the bog, in his own region, attired in most poetical rags ; 
and his countenance, his gestures, his dance, and his howl, are all careful 
studies wearing the appearance of spontaneous expression. That he and 
Mrs. Barney Williams, who plays an Irishwoman with great spirit, ren- 
der a long dreary tale about an oppressive “‘middleman” not only en- 
durable but amusing, is in itself a triumph of histrionic art. 


The celebrated French comedian Pierre Fréderic Achard died sud- 
denly, at Paris, on the 14th instant. He was born at Lyons, in No- 
vember 1808; and after a successful débit in his native town, came out 
at the Parisian Palais Royal in 1834. Here he was the animating spirit 
of a long list of pieces in themselves insignificant, and in a certain line 
of comic delineation he is still regarded as without a rival. His funeral, 
which took place at the Eglise St. Martin on the 16th, was attended by 
many members of the literary and histrionie world. 





Paristan THEATRICALS, 

A féerie in nine tableaux, written by MM. Siraudin and Delacour, 
and entitled La Queue de la Poéle, was produced at the Palais Royal on 
Tuesday, with great successs. The size of the theatre seems little adapted 
for a class of piece usually associated with elaborate spectacle; but the 
authors have counteracted the disadvantages of too limited space by the 
ingenuity of the situations in which their hero is placed as the owner of 
a singular talisman—the enchanted handle of a frying-pan. 


Letters to the Editar. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF BREAD. 
rensington, 19th August 1856. 

Sm—Having been a subscriber to the Spectator something like twenty 
years, I am fully convinced of your desire to be fair and < the saddle on 
the right horse ; which induces me to say a few words on that fertile theme 
the iniquities of the London bakers, 

However efficacious the notable remedy of preventing bakers from giving 
credit might prove if put in practice, I deny that the disproportion between 
the price of wheat and of bread arises from the cause stated, but rather, be- 
cause between the corn-factor at Mark Lane and your humble servant the 
miller intervenes, and refuses to lower the price of flour more than 4s, per 
sack, notwithstanding the large reduction in the price of corn. A half- 
penny per quartern in the price of bread is equivalent to such fallin the price 
of flour: therefore, the miller, not the baker, is the person in this instance 
upon whom the wrath of the public should descend, So far from charging 

or 30 per cent extra to cover bad debts, I could quickly prove that amount 
to be nearly double the percentage we get altogether; which leaves but 
little margin for bad debts, or property-tax either, after paying expenses. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. J. 








THE RESULTS OF COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
18th August 1856. 

Sm—tThere is an unintentional unfairness in your remarks on the recent 
examination for commissions in the Royal Artillery and admissions to the 
Woolwich Academy. You contrast Oxford and Cambridge unfavourably 
with other institutions, from their apparent want of success in the competi- 
tion. ‘Of the eleven commissions, Oxford takes one, Cambridge three ; of 
the thirty admissions, Oxford takes one, Cambridge none, while King’s Col- 
lege, London, takes five. Oxford and Cambridge might advantageously 
study this operation of cause and effect.” 

According to the present practice in England, it is comparatively rare for 
men to go into residence at Oxford or Cambridge much under the age of 
nineteen. But nineteen is the superior limit of age for a candidate for 
admission to the Academy. Indeed, King’s College is frequently used as a 

lace of preparation for the two older Universities. There can, therefore, 


> no comparison between them; and it must be a mere accident if there | 


are any candidates from Oxford or Cambridge for admission to the Academy. 

Again, with regard to commissions in the Artillery, it must also be a rare 
occurrence if one of them is sought by an Oxford or Cambridge man. The 
best students in the Universities seek the college emoluments of fellowships 
and tutorships, rather than the ‘* bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth.” 
Their tastes, views, and predilections, are rarely military ; they aim at dis- 
tinction in education, in public life, at the bar, in the ministry of the 
church. The point is illustrated by the case of Mr. Darwall, who occupies 
the honourable position of second on the list of successful candidates. 
Expected certainly to obtain a first-class in classics, he was looked upon as 
heir to the first vacant fellowship in Clare College. By some unfortunate 
accident his name appeared in the second class. The rules of his college do 
not award a fellowship in such a case. I rejoice to see that he has proved 
himself worthy of his previous reputation, and obtained a compensation for 
his disappointment, in his success in this recent trial: but if a Cambridge 
second-class man can beat all the candidates for commissions but one, you 
will allow that the University need not yet fear the competition of King’s 
College, London. 

One word as to the Irish successes. I rejoice in them, and wish all pros- 

rity to the efforts of Messrs. Galbraith and Haughton, the two Fellows of 
Frinity College, Dublin, who have instituted the ** Woolwich class,’ and 
who in this and many other respects are exerting themselves most nobly for 
the improvement of their University. But I hope that they will remember, 
that as a University, Dublin has higher functions than to prepare her sons 
for Woolwich, and not overlook her true mission in the competition for these 
comparatively unimportant triumphs. 

In Ireland, where there is a great want of public schools, the institution 
of ** Woolwich classes’’ in the Universities is more desirable than it would 
be in England. But here, I cannot doubt that youths should be prepared 
for these military examinations, or at least for the admissions to the 
Academy, not at Oxford and Cambridge, but at Eton and Winchester. 
Every English public school ought to add to its means of education an effi- 
cient ‘“‘ modern department.”” Cheltenham College has one, which is pre- 
eminently successful. Marlborough College has almost doubled its useful- 
ness by its modern school. Recently an institution of the same kind has 
been commenced, under Dr. Vaughan’s able supervision, at Harrow. These 
examples should be imitated everywhere. Why does Rugby, which from 


its traditions of Arnold ought to be in the van of all improvement, delay to 
take this essential step ? 
Believe me, Sir, your constant reader, 


W. R. M. 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRIMINAL POPULATION, 

Wutte Parliament is in vacation, circumstances have contributed 
to concentrate our attention upon one of those subjects which 
within the last few years Parliament has recognized only to evade, 
The number of capital sentences lately passed in our criminal 
courts has pointed out to us at once the increase of the worst 
crimes, and the uncertainty of Judges, Juries, and Home Secre- 
taries, who, after wavering between inconsistent notions—con- 
Victing, acquitting, and recommending to mercy at random—haye 
lately rushed into a fashion of mortal severity. The blue-books 
produced by the Committee of the House of Commons on Trans- 
sa wc are appearing by degrees; and the promoters of the 
teformatory movement for Juvenile Offenders have held their 
grand meeting at Bristol. These are among the circumstances, 
though they do not stand alone, which have made all orders of 
society set themselves thinking upon the treatment of that im- 
portant class the criminal population. It has become the subject 
of the week; and that subject must be both important and full of 
present interest which sets our many-sectioned society thinking of 
it for a whole week. 

The grand criminal question of the day naturally resolves itself 
into several branch-questions. There is first the actual state of 
the system of penal servitude at home. We have had abund- 
ance of discussion, and witnesses have been called before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, asserting every variety of con- 
clusions upon all points of this branch-question. The tickets-of- 
leave have been pronounced the instruments only of letting loose 
intolerable yagabonds; the penal servitude has been pronounced 
ineflicacious ; and the whole system has been condemned as in- 
adequate to the requirement. On the other hand, it has been 
defended as practically sufficient for all purposes. Another 
oe into which certain reactionary reformers have hurried is 
the expediency of renewing transportation to some colonial settle- 
ment. A third is the actual amount of accommodation which 
would be required for our criminal classes; the kind of treatment 
which is most efficacious, either in limiting their numbers, in 
restoring the redeemable part to honest society, or in guarding 
the community from the contact of the irredeemable. And further, 
is it not practicable to derelop the system of penal servitude at 
home, so as to meet all the requirements of the criminal popu- 
lation which may remain ? 

The hastiest glance at the blue-books warns us, that in entering 
upon this inquiry we must make up our minds to encounter a 
large amount of false doctrine, false reason, false fact even, 
brought forward by those whom we have been taught to consider 
high authority. We shall find a considerable number of persons 
who have approached one or all of these questions under the in- 
fluence of an obstinate prejudgment, who take up notions upon 
the vaguest of ideas, or A generalize small facts without waiting 
to test the generalization by larger facts. From Mr. Justice on 
the bench, to the Policeman who is acquainted with the practices 
of thieves in Glasgow, York, or London, we have a constant repe- 
tition of the idea that transportation has more terrors for the cri- 
minal than imprisonment. Mr. Justice Erle thinks that it is more 
‘‘impressive’’ in the sentence; the Justice naturally basing his 
criticism in a great degree upon his experience of the dramatic 
effect in the court where sentence is passed, On scrutiny, you find 
that one witness is comparing the dread which the prisoner ex- 
presses for seven years’ transportation with his preference for a 
four years’ imprisonment, or perhaps even a three years’ imprison- 
ment,—sentences which are certainly not to be compared. Some 
witnesses rely upon the ignorance of the convicts, who dread an 
exile which they do not understand: but this ignorance is rapidly 
disappearing, and ought to disappear more rapidly under the 
spread of general information. It was by a prejudgment that the 
official managers of the prison system discontinued the issue 
of tickets-of-leave. Yet Colonel Jebb himself admits that it is 
essential for the moral cure of the prisoner that he should pre- 
serve the elements of hope; and Mr. M. D. Hill shows the im- 
portance of illustrating to the dull or narrow convict mind the 
necessity of reform, by making his condition in prison depend on 
his conduct, his promotion being divided into various stages. 

All the witnesses do not trust to generalities. There is in 
certain quarters the resolve to concentrate upon facts, to per- 
severe with the collection of those facts, to stand by them, and 
by force of iteration to make the public, and the Parliament which 
obeys the public, give the necessary consideration to the raw 
material of true ee tangible conviction. It has been assumed, 
for instance, that prisoners cannot be reclaimed; though the ef- 
fect of reformatory discipline has proved the practicability. It 
has been assumed that prisoners who are discharged after the ex- 
viration of their term cannot obtain employment; though Mr, 
Edward Shepherd, Governor of the West Riding House of Cor- 
rection at Wakefield, shows that females can obtain employment 
at the Refuge, and can afterwards obtain employment from the 
Refuge. Policemen, as well as the promoters of Refuges, admit 
that the most critical point of the criminal life is when the 
criminal is discharged from prison, through the difficulty 
which he finds in obtaining employment: that well-known 
fact has been taken hitherto as a proof that we must send 
off those members of our community to some colony ; whereas it 
teaches that we must set ourselves to work to provide an interme- 
diate state, which shall bridge over the convict from prison to 
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free society. In other words, the facts gradually converge upon 
the necessity of greatly amending the ticket-of-leave system, at 
home. 

Another set of facts which have been laid before the Committee 
have also been laid in some form or other before the public. At 
the Bristol meeting, Lord Stanley shows that youths between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one, who are one-tenth of the whole 

pulation, constitute one-fourth of the criminal population ; a fact 
which explains that the want of training and guidance at the most 
critical period of a young man’s life is the fertile source of re- 
cruitment for the criminalarmy, By the same series of statistics, 
Lord Stanley shows that in 75 per cent of cases analyzed, the 
crime of the child has been caused by the profligacy of the pa- 
rent; while in a percentage ranging from 50 or 60 to 70, 85, or 
89 per cent, young persons have been redeemed under reform- 
atory treatment. Mr. Adderley had already shown that a large 
proportion must be withdrawn by the effect of a better educa- 
tion and better industrial arrangements. This Reformatory agi- | 
tation, still proceeding and gradually converging to practical | 
conclusions, has a close bearing upon the scope of any system 
which we may be compelled to establish at home. 

Lord Stanley is right in the opinion that ‘ we are without 
much prospect of being able to reestablish the practice of trans- 
portation.” Those who are for renewing it point with moving | 
fingers to this or that place on the map of the world—North 
Australia, Hyperborean America, or the Falkland Islands ; but 
can point to none with confident firmness. We can find no out- | 
let, as Lord Stanley says, which will not interfere with the ar- 
rangements of some growing community. The different expedients 
proposed to render transportation innoxious, prove that the pro- 
jectors are incapable of mastering their own idea, The clergymen | 
would send out the convict, very properly, with a due supply of | 
spiritual aid, Sir Archibald Alison would send with each convict | 
four free emigrants—the criminal convict to be transported, and | 
four innocent persons condemned to go with him in order to dilute 
crime to the extent of four-fifths! Sir Archibald, the wise and 
virtuous, proposes to found, in some corner of the world, a colony 
mixed in the proportions of a stronger hell-broth than Australia, | 
where we were compelled to discontinue transportation ! 

At the very commencement of his evidence, Sir William Erle, | 
while upholding transportation as more “ oy moa ” than penal 
servitude, desires a sentence that can retain hope to the prisoner 
—can afford him the opportunity of ‘ avoiding the association of 
other criminals ”—a ‘“ new country,” where “ employmentis more | 
easily had, and where there are not those temptations from asso- 
ciation, and from former habits and connexions with criminal | 
characters, which induce men to return to crime” ; and therefore 
Sir William thinks it ‘“ highly desirable to keep transportation, 
if it can be kept.” As if we had not already gone through that 
enormous controversy, with three great English colonies ex- 
hibiting to us the whole of the arguments on every side! Aus- | 
tralia displayed to us practically all that can be advanced for and | 
against transportation,—specimens of the associations, the em- 
ployments, the motives that Sir William desires, and proofs of 
the crime, the guilt, the depravity, the unutterable misery, which 
the system created. We must work out the whole of the many- 
sided question thoroughly before we can expect any sound legis- 
lation on the subject, or any settlement of the present anxious 
agitation ; but, in limine, we protest against being forced through 

the whole of that Australian controversy over again, before we | 
have even yet developed the measures obviously needed in pro- 
viding a substitute. 


THE STREET-PREACHER NUISANCE. 

Mr. Norton the Magistrate has been charged recently with a 
somewhat embarrassing duty. More than once his attention has 
been called to a curious complicity in offences against the od 
laws. The other day, a man was brought before him and con- 
victed of picking pockets; the opportunity having been made for 
him by a person who professes to perform the part of preacher, on 
Sundays, at the Obelisk near the Surrey Theatre. The preacher 
was not a solitary example; he has a rival near him, Others of 
the same kind have selected other places, all round the metro- 
polis; one standing near a police station, another making a 
corner near the station of the Great Northern Railway his church. 
In short, wherever an open space and the chance of collecting a 
crowd present themselves in combination, you may find some man, 
who believes himself to have a “call,” delivering himself with 
great unction to a congregation more or less attentive, more or 
less restless, more or less amused, and more or less intermingled 
with the pickpocket class. The man who is intently listening to 
a sermon is the very beau idéal of an object for the pickpocket. 
He is just in the position of the doll suspended by Fagin tor the 
practice of his pupils; only that, while quite as little likely to 
notice the freedom taken with him, he is more stationary. 

To increase Mr. Norton’s embarrassment, he has a strong im- 
pression, which is quite natural, that it is unbecoming in a Chris- | 
tian country to place impediments in the way of those who carry 
the sermon to the multitude in the street. Some most estimable 
persons of the Established Church have lately gained credit by 
entering into the same missionary enterprise and preaching to 
congregations in rural districts. But there are distinctions, which 
make all the difference between a laudable enterprise and an un- 
warrantable intrusion. In some country districts there is no 
church-accommodation; and the clergyman who can overcome 
the difficulties—the shyness of our country, the labour of exercise 
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| we must confess that we have never yet found them to be the best 


| perceiving the distinction between a “call” and an irresistible 
| egotism. 


| foot-bridge foundations, with the enormous traflic of the West- 


| the traffic of Westminster would now be moving smoothly over a 
solid bridge, which would not have needed repairs for years to 


| shift of a suspension foot-bridge across the river at Hungerford : 
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—to preach for the rustics who would not otherwise have the 
opportunity of hearing religious instruction, undoubtedly merits 
the approbation of all. We scarcely know any street of London, 
however, except Downing Street, which is suited to be an open- 
air church on Sundays; and do not pickpockets penetrate even to 
Downing Street? Some excuse may be atforded to the open-air 
preachers, from the limited room in the churches, which does not 
give space for the whole population, and from those arrangements 
within which wall off one ye from another, reserving the best 
places for the best company, and at once irritating the pride of 
the poor man and making him sneer at a Christianity thus 
observed, ; 

But even if the congregation is to be found in the streets rather 
than the church, it is not every man who is qualified to be a 
preacher, We have heard some of these peripatetic ministers, and 
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possible instructors. Occasionally, it is a gentleman under the 
impulse of an enthusiasm which looks highly morbid ; at another 
time, it is some under-cducated man who is quite incapable of 


The maladroit preaching does not so often expound 
religion as expose it ; and the brummagem apostle cannot prevent 
himself from sinking into the accomplice of the pickpocket. 

No reverence for religion should restrain the police from ex- 
ecuting their duty in preventing street nuisances, or check the 
magistrate in backing the police with the full authority of the 
bench. If there is any good to be done by street-preaching, it 
will be strengthened, not injured, by preventing it from being 
confounded with a mountebank burlesque of religion, or with a 
conspiracy for the benefit of thieves, 


THE NEW BRIDGES OF WESTMINSTER AND 
CHARING CROSS, 
THe notice which has already been taken of the new Westminster 
Bridge has raised two further questions of no mean importanc®, 
both pressing practically, and both likely to entail upon the public 
inconvenience and waste if they be wrongly settled. 

The Commissioners appointed to investigate the plans of th« 
new Westminster Bridge have shown that the very principle of 
the structure is erroneous; but they seem to have lacked the 
moral courage to recommend the obvious course-—a clean sweep of 
the whole scheme. Now, surely, it is time to leave off tinkeri g 
at that spot. Ever since the first architect began, the bridge has 
been tortured with tinkerings. He was, as we showed in our last 
number but one, compelled to alter the structure after it had been 
actually begun, and to put upon it a heavier duty than it was de- 
signed to bear, When it had lasted longer than any reasonabic 
man could have expected of a heavy carriage-bridge placed on 





minster highways passing over it, various plans were adopted for 
“mending” it; and before the repairs were over, more had been 
spent upon it than it originally cost. At last it was resolved to 
sweep away the tinkered structure, and to make a new one 
altogether. 

But how the work undertaken ? It is not thrown open to 
public competition ; neither the plan adopted nor the testimo- 
nials of the favoured workman are submitted to publie criticism ; 
but the piers are allowed to creep into embryo existence before 
the public is aroused. Who is the gentleman chosen ? He has 
produced works before—the new bridge at Battersea, for instance, 
a bridge at Datchet, and some previous works in conjunction 
with eminent engineers. But what is the practical opinion on 
his individual performances? It is a publie question, which 
ought to have a specific answer. We know that there are very 
adverse opinions ; we know that there are favourable opinions ; we 
know that the architect is obstructed and overruled, yet that he is 
allowed to continue. The public interest demands that we should 
ascertain on which side is the right, and that the right should 
not be compromised, The more with the existence: 
of the new bridge begins a new series of tinkerings. As the very 
principle of the bridge is called in que stion, so of course must be 
its details. Professional men caleulate that its foundations will 
be infirm, its water-way inconvenient, its carriage-way incon- 
venient if not dangerous ; and “alterations” are suggested. 

Alterations—indeed repairs—before the bridge is more than 
commenced ! 

Would it not be better to begin again, once more, but abso- 
lutely without this congenital tinkering’ The sums expended 
would—we have it on high authority*—have sufliced to give us a 
new bridge ; and if we had done the work properly ten years age 


is 
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come, instead of crowding precariously over a dilapidated bridge 
and awaiting the appearance of that new one which has to be 1 
paired before it has risen above the water ! 
Nor is Westminster the only place where a tinkering process is 
at work, Even in 1846, if not before, the want of a seveuth 
bridge was practically felt and distinctly recognized; yet it is a 
convenience of which we should feel the value on-having it, even 
more than we feel the want before we have it. The same high 
military engineer who condemned the peddling and wasteful 
plan of botching old Westminster Bridge, condemned the make- 
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but every argument then used tells with tenfold foree now. If 


Westminster Improvements. By Sir Howard 


* “Metropolitan Bridges and ? 
Published by T, and W. Boone, in 1546, 
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the reader will glance at the map of London, he will sce that | 
the Thames, which irregularly bisects the metropolis longitudi- 
nally, makes an elbow Northward, reaching into the very centre of 
the region of houses, and literally coming within a stone’s throw 
of ‘‘ the finest site in Europe nthe great crossing of metropolitan 
Charing Cross is the point at which, as Sir Howard 
Douglas said in 1846, the traffic would naturally traverse the 
river to the Surrey side of the metropolis, from Pall Mall, orm 
Oxford Street, and all the North-west; at which it would naturally 
pass from the counties behind the North-west frontier of the me- 
tropolis to those on the South and South-east. But if that was so 
in 1846, how much stronger the case in 1856! The South- 
Western Railway station has brought a vast traffic, especially for 
passengers and the fast travelling, into the very heart of the me- 
tropolis, close to Charing Cross. Nor is that all. No improve- 
ment of the great thoroughfares parallel to the North bank of the 
Thames would be equal to drawing away the through traffic from 
that route; and again a glance at the map will show that the 
natural route from the North-west to the London Bridge station, 
and from the North-east to Lambeth and the stations designed 
East of the super-pontine Thames, would be over a bridge at Cha- 
ring Cross. 

‘The want of a bridge will be more felt, more imperatively de- 
manded, as soon as we see the completion of improvements already 
planned in that quarter. There are several schemes for opening 
the tangled labyrinth of streets in Lambeth and Southwark so as 
to give a clear highway ; but that which is the simplest and most 
profitable for present purposes would consist of a road parallel to 
the curve of the Thames from Westminster Bridge and Vauxhall 
Bridge onwards to London Bridge. Stamford Street and its conti- 
nuation to the South-west already give the larger part of this 
curve ; which would effect a direct union between all the bridges 
on the Surrey side, and all the railway stations, and would be the 
main line between all the most pressing requirements of a grand 
thoroughfare. This would completely open all the highways of 
the North and South; and they would then need the single link, 
the junction by means of a bridge at Charing Cross. If that were 
given, all the traffic from the West to London Bridge would at 
once flow away from the City and its choked thoroughfares 

The want has been in part recognized by the formation of the 
foot-bridge ; but a foot-bridge met the very smallest and least pro- 
fitable of the demands. Foot-passengers do not want to go to 
Kent, to Surrey, to London Bridge, or Vauxhall: it is cabs, 
coaches, omnibuses, goods-waggons, that now have to compass 
such journeys by a circuitous route ; and no toll could carry em 
over a chain suspension-bridge. 

The further demand is recognized more practically, and two 
lans are already discussed. One plan seems, from certain pub- 
ished reports, to be the subject of actual negotiation. It is, if 
we ungerstand it rightly, the formation of a road or carriage 
bridge on each side of the present foot-bridge ; one for the 

coming, one for tae going trattic. The other is the building of 
a solid and sufficient stone bridge, cither on the site of the sus- 
pension-bridge, as Sir Howard Douglas suggested, or a little West 
of it. This project is only “talked of.” 

Now again we protest against the wanton and wasteful spirit of 
tinkering. Let us consider the main features of the two plans. 
One would convert the present suspension-bridge into a triple 
bridge of mixed character, with a stable roadway, of what kind 
we know not, on each side, and the elastic bounding suspension- 
bridge between. Since Hungerford Market stands right in the 
midst of the Middlesex side,—and we do not hear that it is to be 
removed,—the approaches to the road-ways of the bridge, we 
presume, would een. the one turning off from the bridge to 
the right and going up Villiers Street, the other to the left and 
going up Craven Street. Now, in the absence of any other ar- 
rangement, this would be a great public convenience. It seems 
to be the one in contemplation. But we affirm confidently, that 
if it were carried out, it would develop a traffic too big for the 
bridge, and the makeshift would have to be removed to give 
room for the Charing Bridge. 

That is the true want, greater even than the want of a new 
Westminster Bridge. ‘There are no real difficulties in the way. 
The ground on both sides would be so enormously improved in 
value by the opening, that no expense of land could be an obstacle. 
Even if Northumberland House be not procurable for the direct 
opening into the ‘finest site,”—and it has been asked for inferior 

urposes,—the object could be practically attained by opening 
Vorthumberland Street or Craven Street, or piercing the block of 
houses between. No necessity in such a case to disturb the exist- 
ing suspension-bridge. No necessity to put up with tortuous and 
divided approaches, separated from each other by the market. All 
these obstacles would be left on one side, undisturbed. No neces- 
sity to build an expensive provisional bridge, to be superseded in 
afew years. No; Government could at once place the two halves 
of the metropolis into communication with each other at the 
central point of junction, by a sufficient free bridge; and the 
bridge could be begun and finished within three years. 








highways. 








MR. MARCY ON PRIVATEERING. 
Tue despatch of Mr. Marcy fulfils our anticipation that the Go- 
vernment of the United States would refuse its assent to the pro- 
hibition of privateering; and the arguments with which he jus- 
tifies that refusal have very considerable force, though they do 
not exhaust the subject. 
a few sentences, 


His reasoning may be compressed into 
States which possess large nayies may easily | 
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relinquish the practice of privateering, but those which do not 
intend to maintain large naval forces cannot be expected to debar 
themselves from their natural and only resource in the event of 
war. The United States do not maintain a large navy ; they have 
a large commerce to protect; and in the event of war they must 
enable that commerce to provide the means of its own protection, 
Policy corroborates the dictates of necessity: large navies, like 
large standing armies, are a temptation to war, a menace to 
peace. The United States discountenance the maintenance of 
standing forces both by sca and land; but for self-defence, 
the natural complement of a small army or navy is somewhat of 
the nature of a militia. Nor would a stipulation against pri- 
vateering be effectual when it came to the tug of war. Sweden 
and Holland, Prussia and the United States, have alone attempted 
such a stipulation ; but it was soon dropped. In fact, when a 
state is at war, no stipulation could restrict it from organizing its 
own force ashore or afloat, or from determining the constituent 
character of its force; and the same vessels which we usually call 
privateers could easily be incorporated in a technical mode with 
the public armed force. You defeat your own object of human- 
izing maritime war, therefore, if you bind up with rules that will 
readily receive the assent of civilized states a proposition which 
cannot be accepted by some and in practice wall not be guaran- 
teed by any. Such is the gist of Mr. Marcy’s argument. 

It is clinched with a rather telling hit. The object of these 
proposed improvements is to spare the property of unoffending 
citizens—to check the asperities of war. But that is not done 
while public armed ships are allowed to despoil, capture, and di- 
vide in the form of “ prize-money.” To attain your present ob- 
ject, you should forbid navies to attack any but navies, armies 
any but armies; which would reduce warfare to duelling. 

This undoubtedly would spare pillage and effusion of blood ; and 
the principle has been recognized in past times. It was chivalry 
which led to the “Challenge of Barletta,” recalled from old times 
in d’Azeglio’s romance of Fieramosca. War by a representative 
body has often been performed; and its effects have sometimes 
been minimized by stmniog the representative body to a single 
man on each side—making war in the form of single combat. A 
very ancient instance of single combat with all the stipulated con- 
sequences of war lies in the challenge of the Philistine champion 
Goliah to the Israelites—‘‘ Choose you a man for you and let him 
come down to me: if he be able to fight with me and to kill me, 
then we will be your servants; but if I prevail against him and 
kill him, then shall ye be our servants and serve us.” Now, if 
we are to revive so very ancient a practice as representative war, 
we should of course do it with improvements suited to the ad- 
vance of civilization and the resources of the age. We have as- 
certained, in our time, that war is entirely a question of means— 
at least we suppose ourselves to have established that conclusion ; 
and if so, the whole of the horrors and waste might be spared by 
ascertaining those means, comparing them, and casting up the 
balance, which soldiers call victory. It would then need nothin 
more than a ‘ clearing-house” of All Nations to cast up an 
compare the cross-accounts, to declare the balance of assets, and 
to distribute the victory ‘‘as per account.” 

By that time, war would have become a sheer humbug, and 
the befooled nations would be under a governance worse than that 
of foree. The truth is, that victory is not the balance of means 
that can be ascertained in a money denomination ; for intelli- 
gence, will, fortitude, morals, all bear upon the national power 
of working out a victory. The Marcy argument against stand- 
ing forces, ashore or afloat, will have weight with many in this 
country. To concentrate the coercive process, sparing the rest of 
the nation, would at once render the community indifferent to the 
abuses of coercive power, and would carry still further that 
separation of the arms-bearing from the disarmed classes which 
already has a tendency so dangerous to public liberty. We have 
not yet seen the day when the possession of military force has 
ceased to be the lever of political power, the governing screw, the 
instrument for determining where the supreme authority shall 
reside; and the less that military power is diffused in a state, the 
more it is concentrated, the less of genuine “ self-government.” 
A nation with a military caste will be reckless in attack, impotent 
in self-defence, indifferent if its government combine with others 
to act against all classes which oppose the bureaux or the military 
administration of any one “ allied” state. 

Mr. Marcy is right in saying that we cannot compel the aban- 
donment of privateering; we can pledge ourselves to forego it. 
In this view, the declaration of Paris has pledged us to states 
whose sea militia we do not fear; it binds us to rely solely on our 
established navy, and to disuse the supplemental force of priva- 
teers: thus it tends to weaken us against the United States, the 
only power whose privateering powers we need hold in respect. 

The Paris declaration was an attempt to legislate for the civil- 
ized world. The dissent of the American Republic seems to place 
a negative on the enactment. Before we could carry any such 
law, we must establish a representative chamber for the civilized 
community, an international legislature. The natural prelimi- 
nary and preparative to any such tribunal would be, an interna- 
tional commission to review the body of international law, to con- 
solidate its universally recognized portion, and to place its de- 
bateable parts in a course of fair discussion. We cannot in any 
community earry acts of parliament by assuming that they have 
passed ‘‘ nemine dissentiente,” when the law is denied ‘ pluri- 
bus dissentientibus,” the Eagle of Washington at the head of the 

‘*plures.” 
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Tur Moniteur has published a decree instructing the French navy 
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| simply to offer some remarks upon the leading principles which 
have been urged in various quarters since the publication of our 


4 











how it is to behave when the Emperor or any of the Imperial | paper, as justifying or palliating the exhibition of the opera in 


family visit the fleet. When the Emperor arrives in a port or | 


roadstead, all vessels are to be dressed out with flags, and to fire | 
three rounds; and as his Imperial Majesty passes each vessel, 
while the guard present arms and the drums beat, ‘‘ the crew are 
to salute with seven cries of ‘ Vive !Empereur!’” When his Ma- 
jesty goes on board a ship, this spontaneous impulse of loyalty is | 
to be further elaborated. The officer in command is ‘to receive | 
his Majesty at the foot of the ladder, and to accompany him until 

his departure” ; the officers are to salute him with their swords ; 


the crew to be drawn up along the deck with their heads un- | 


covered. The Moniteur does not tell how this arrangement shall 
be carried out on board small vessels ; how, for example, if the 
ladder is slight and the reverse of roomy, the officer in command 
is to receive his Mz jesty at the foot of the ladder. Under such 
circumstances, his Majesty and the officer jointly sharing the foot | 
of the ladder, might present a group more interesting or amusing 
to the spectators than agreeable to the performers. 

But the emotions of the crew are still the main object of the | 
decree. ‘‘ As soon as his Majesty enters the vessel, the Imperial 
flag is to be hoisted, and the crew are to salute with seven cries of 
‘Vive ’Empereur!’ to be taken up and repeated by the other | 
vessels.” When the Emperor has gone on board another vessel, | 
“the same honours will be paid, save that” the seven cries of 
“ Vive l’Empereur !” are only to be raised by the crew of that ves- 
sel, and so on with the rest. 

France appears to be in progress towards that universalregulation 
which is to be paralleled only in China or Japan. We may expect in 
a very short time to see this decree respecting the father of the Em- 
pire followed up by decrees to regulate the behaviour towards the 
father of every private family. The Emperor, who undertakes to pro- 
vide for everything, from the equipment of the army to the most 
spontaneous emotions in the common sailors, cannot overlook the 
necessity of protecting domestic morality and decorum by appoint- 
ing correct behaviour. When the father of a family enters his 
home, his eldest daughter will exclaim, “‘ My father!” will rush 
into the parent’s arms, and imprint one kiss on each side of his 
mouth ; receiving in return a gracious kiss on the forehead. The 
other daughters will take up this ery of ‘‘ My father!” repeating 
it three times in a tone of joy blended with tenderness; but when 
the parent kisses each puisne daughter in turn, only that daughter 
will be expected to repeat ‘‘ My father!” 

Children under ten will be permitted to say ‘‘ Daddy!” 

The domestic standing by will audibly observe, with an air of 
t and gratification, ‘‘ He has returned!” 
hen the master of the house goes to bed, the maid-servant 
will present him with a candle, and will curtsey five times. 
When he goes through the door and his back is turned to her, 
she will apply the thumb of her right hand to the tip of her nose 
and will extend the remaining fingers. 

We have heard of private families in which these regulations, 
or others very similar, were rigorously carried out. In some 
strict” homes of the middle class it has been considered de- 
eorous, if not Scriptural, for all the children to rise on the entrance 
of the parent ; for doth not the spelling-book say, ‘‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land” ? 
It is consistent with our own experience, however, that in such 
families the parents have not been adored. 

And we doubt whether the proposed regulations are calculated 
either to create a genuine popularity among the sailors, or to 
bring forth a hearty naval spirit. In our own navy there are 
regulations respecting the amount of guns to be fired, or the flags 
to be unfurled; but the cheers are left to the spontaneous feeling 
of the sailors, It would no doubt be within the letter of the law 
to issue an order regulating the times and number of the 
cheers ; but we doubt very much whether any English sovereign 
would relish the sound of a “ hurrah!” from the breasts of Eng- 
lish sailors when the cheers were counted off. 


y 





“LA TRAVIATA ” AND ITS DEFENDERS. 


question, and which appear to us to betray the prevalence of ve 
serious errors on a by no means unimportant branch of public 
morals, 

It has been said that the stage is the mirror of life ; that there- 


| fore no feature of life can be excluded from the stage ; and that 


the class of women to which the heroine of Zraviata belongs is a 
large and characteristic class of modern society, without a know- 
ledge of whom much that goes on in society would be unin- 
telligible. The large claim thus asserted for the licence of the 
theatre obviously requires some limitation. There are hideous 
diseases of society, exceptional degradation on the part of in- 
dividual members of society, which the imagination cannot even 
contemplate without taint. It is necessary that such foul possi- 
bilities of human nature should be known in order that they may 
be guarded against and extirpated. A sense of practical duty wi 
carry a man into regions of life which revolt all his sensibilities, 
and will bring him out of them wiser and sadder: the minister of 
religion, the physician, and the statesman, may explore the 
plague-spots of humanity, upheld and shielded by their lofty and 
generous purpose. But who can think without a shock of asso- 
ciating such seenes and characters with the amusements of our 
leisure hours ; of bringing them into connexion with music and 
singing and acting—with the brilliant decorations of theatres, 
the joyous and festive charm of polished society—of beautiful 
young women and accomplished men assembled to spend the even- 
ing in pleasure and excitement? If any one disputes whether 
prostitution is among these hideous blots upon our civilization 
which are not to be associated with our amusements—on which, 
when we look, it should be as upon something that disgraces us 
and demands to be vaunlieh—~au tee him to his opinion, Or if 
he thinks that the remedy is to be found in familiarizing the 
minds of virtuous young women with the career and character of 
abandoned women, not as a subject of pity and terror, but in- 
vested with all the fascinations that the charming and talented 
actress who played Violetta threw round the character, we con- 
fidently appeal against him to the instinctive good sense and 
right feeling of women upon such a subject—to the English ladies 
when their reflection has returned to them, and they are no 
longer under the spell of Piccolomini or the contagious influence 
of an excited crowd. 

We can give as little weight to the plea that, though Zrariata 
is avowedly founded upon a licentious novel, and though the cha- 
racter of the heroine is undisguisedly that of a courtesan, yet the 
opera is not either indelicate or licentious. The recklessness of all 
decency which allows a playwright to choose his heroine from a 
notorious novel of the worst character, though by the necessities 
of public opinion in this country he is compelled to throw a veil 
over her licentiousness, appears to us by itself reprehensible, And 
we deny that a play which presents to the audience a courtesan in 
the midst of her impure career, invested with all the grace and 
fascination which engaging manners, a charming person, and a 
birdlike voice, lent to the Violetta of the opera, can be pro- 
nounced free from that most dangerous licentiousness which con- 
sists not in indecent expressions or indecent actions, but in exhi- 
biting vice with all its hideous repulsiveness carefully eliminated 
or thrown into the background, while its ordinary allurements are 
heightened by elaborate art and quite exceptional attractions are 
liberally expended upon it. 

An analogy has been attempted to be established between works 
of fiction of acknowledged excellence and good moral tendeney 
and this opera. We confess ourselves unable to perceive in what 
respects La Traviata can be compared, except by way of complete 
contrast, to Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, which Mr. Lumley 
brings to his support. But, apart from the justness of this par- 
ticular comparison, we contend that a very much wider range is 
vermitted to novels intended to be read than to plays intended to 

e acted. We have no partiality for the morbid anatomy of vice 
even in books of fiction; and the class of novels for which youn 
Dumas has become notorious are not works we should wish to fin 





WHEN, a few weeks ago, we published a short paper drawing at- 

tention to the laxity of moralgand degradation of taste indicated 

by the production of the opera La Traviata at Her Majesty’s | 
Theatre, and its continued popularity throughout the season with | 
that fashionable audience, largely composed of the ladies of the | 
highest English society, we studied to avoid exaggeration of the | 
scandal, or any vehemence of language that might give unneces- 
sary and unmerited pain to the parties concerned in the transac- 
tion we were censuring. Indeed, the blame belongs in pretty 
equal degrees to the dramatist, the composer, the performers, the 
manager, the audience, the press, and the general English public. 
If the patrons of the opera were nice in their appreciation of the 
morals of art, managers and actors would be more scrupulous, If 
the press did not too often forget to censure, or even abstain from 
welcoming with enthusiastic praise, displays of histrionic and 
lyrical talent by which propriety is violated, the patrons of the 
opera would be awakened to a sense of their public responsibility 
as influential directors of the most refined amusement of English | 
society. And if the general public were sufficiently alive to the 
importance of preserving a genial and healthy tone in literature | 
and art, the social amusements of the aristocracy would not long, | 
in our age, be an exception to the pervading national spirit and | 
culture. In reeurring to the subject, we have no intention of 

fixing opprobrium on any particular person or sets of persons, but 





in a gentleman’s library, much less on a lady’s drawingroom- 
table. But the complete realization of a scene presented by skil- 
ful actors on a modern stage exerts far greater power over the 
sympathies of an audience, rendered excitable by all the accom- 
paniments of theatrical illusion, and by the contagion of a crowd 
all sharing the same emotion, than the most powerful writer can 
exert over his solitary reader. Moreover, whatever is pleasant 
and alluring in vice can be exhibited on the stage with full and 
even exaggerated effect, while the consequences of vice, the moral 
by the light of which a profligate career may be studied b 
properly trained persons with profit, must of necessity be depriv 
of most of their sting in real life before they can be presented to 
the audience at a theatre. The poison is administered with con- 
centrated virulence ; the antidote must be carefully diluted ; and 
in this very opera of Zrariata, the heroine’s penalty for her life 
of profligacy is, to be prevented from marrying the man she is 
attached to,—a misfortune the young ladies who-fill the boxes of 
the London Operahouse must be very familiar with ; for to repre- 


| sent death by consumption to an English audience as any arti- 


cular consequence of a dissipated career, is to give the lie to 
the common experience. The contrary of all this is true in re- 
spect toa book. The fascination of immoral pleasure is not so 


piquantly felt by the reader; and the writer, from the fainter 
realization he is able to attain, as well as from many other causes, 
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is not under the same necessity of throwing a veil over the stern 
moral of vice; while he can in his own person indicate the lesson, 
so far as he shrinks from directly presenting it in narrative or 
drama. For these reasons, we would not impose upon literature 
precisely the same limits that are binding upon stage representa- 
tions; though we do not approve of seeking the main element of 
literary interest in the brothels, because by a miracle instances of 
a certain sort of goodness and disinterested affection may occa- 
sionally be found there. 

We come to an argument that, if we could believe it was 
honestly urged, would merit and receive all respect. The exhi- 
bition of La Traviata has been defended on the ground that 
women of the heroine’s class are not deserving of the harsh feel- 
ings and harsh treatment they generally meet with from those of 


their own sex who have not fallen; and that the representation | 


on the stage of the character and story of Violetta is calculated, 
and was designed by the manager of the Operahouse, to induce 


gentler feelings and more practical benevolence towards their | 
outcast sisters in the minds and conduct of the female portion of | 


the audience. With the manager’s motives he is best acquainted ; 
but what concerns the public is the actual tendency of the repre - 
sentation. It is, we trust, needless for us to express our entire 
concurrence in the sentiment, that however low women have 
fallen, they are not outcasts from pity and sympathy, and such 
practical aid as experience shows is needed to reclaim them from 
their vice and misery. But we doubt—or rather we emphatically 
deny—that opera representations of interesting prostitutes as the 
heroines of romantic dramas are the properest or likely means of 
exciting the right kind of sympathy and practical encouragement 
towards fallen women. In the first place, Violetta is the object 
of admiration rather than of pity, least of all of that pity founded 
on stern disapproval of her vices, which is the true feeling of 
practical benevolence towards women of her class. A young lady 
of weak principle and fully-developed vanity is much more likely 
to envy the grace, gayety, and fascination of the triumphant 
lorette—and, as Alphonse Karr says of the Parisian ladies, jealous 
of the homage paid to certain notorious living actresses, ‘ s’en- 
nuyer de son métier de femme du monde”—than to learn a 
wise thankfulness for having been herself freed from all outward 
temptation to a life of vice, and a wise humanity towards 
women less fortunate in this respect than herself. And in 
women whose principles are firmly rooted, the predominant 
feeling excited by the opera must be admiring sympathy with 
the heroine, without the slightest mixture of abhorrence at her 
vice except what an English lady would in almost all cases 
bring with her to the opera, for certainly no such feeling could be 
roduced by the performance of Mademoiselle Piccolomini. And 
in the next place, so far as the sympathies excited by the opera 
act at all upon practical life, this representation would give an 
entirely false notion of the actual character and condition of the 
class to which Violetta belongs, but of which she is not a repre- 
sentative. A lady who was inspired by secing Piccolomini in 
La Traviata to attempt to evoke and foster the spark of good that 
lurks in the hearts of fallen women, would only be the more dis- 
gusted at the startling contrast between the stage heroine and the 
prostitute of actual life. And such would ever be the result upon 
practical experience of the artistic presentation of those excep- 
tional moral anomalies which are such favourite subjects with a 
certain class of modern writers of fiction, So far as they influ- 
ence the practice at all, it is to make ordinary experience un- 
palatable, to direct sympathy wrongly, to invest vice with a ro- 
mantic interest, and to divert attention from the stern truths 
exemplified in the ordinary and regular operation of the moral 
laws of society. Such cases are dangerous even when treated in 
books by writers of profound love for truth and profound re- 
verence for goodness ; but in books exceptions can be treated as 
exceptions, and their causes explained. The necessities of the 
stage allow of no such explanation; and the audience of theatri- 
cal representations is neither the sort of audience nor in the 
mood of mind to give weight to such modifying cireum- 
stances as the writer of a play can bring before them. In the 
opera of Traviata all that the spectators see is that a life of pro- 
fligacy is consistent with the attractions and the qualities most 
admired in women: if the heroine is thwarted in her marriage 
by the prejudices of society, it is what happens within their own 
experience every season ; and if she dies of consumption, it is 
a fate from which the loveliest and purest of themselves is not 
exempt. The lesson that lies plain and palpable on the surface is 
the lesson that a theatrical audience imbibes; the atmosphere is 
not favourable to reflection and subtile moral distinctions; and 
an opera which on the face of it confounds or weakens the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, and teaches the young ladies of 
English society that a woman may be a prostitute and yet retain 
all the charms and all the graces of heart and mind which dis- 
tinguish virtuous women, cannot compensate for the mischief it 
must do by the faint chance of its awakening true charity in the 
hearts of those in whom the New Testament and the Prayer-book 
have failed to arouse any such feeling. 
_ When we formerly touched upon this subject, we did not think 
it necessary to express any — of the morality of other operas 


commonly performed here; but as precedent has been urged in 
defence of Traviata, we may say that it is the last straw that 


breaks the camel’s back. There comes a crisis in moral 


declination at which people begin to reflect where they are going. 
La Traviata appears to us to be a stronger trial of the public 
toleration than any recent instance; and if the discussion raised 


upon it have the effect of making persons concerned with opera- 
management more careful for the future, we are not very nice 
about reconciling newborn purity with past corruption. We claim 
for the most refined amusement of society a divorce from the 
foulest vices of that society ; we claim for English ladies that they 
shall not under the mask of music be habituated to a licentious 
literature from which they would shrink with horror in its undis- 
guised form; we claim for music itself, and for art in general, a 
nobler inspiration than can be caught from the regions of sensual 
profligacy and moral degradation; we claim in the name of the 
nation that the theatre which is the especial resort of the aris- 
toeracy, and which bears the sanction of the Queen’s name, should 
set an example of refinement and purity to all other theatres of 
this metropolis. No human power can prevent the private vices 
of individuals, or the existence of degraded classes who live and 
trade on those vices; but there is the widest difference between 
the private practice of vice and its public sanction; and if the 
homage which vice pays to virtue be called hypocrisy, may it be 
long before the English nation ceases to be hypocritical, and 
to maintain a standard which shall be higher not merely than the 
vices but than the commonplace virtues of society. 











PAINLESS EXTINCTION OF SEMPSTRESSES, 
Tue sewing-machine is gradually making its way into general 
use, and is to some extent already superseding hand-labour with 
the needle. Visitors to the Crystal Palace may see one kind at 
work daily; but the machine is continually undergoing a process 
of improvement, and its applicability to almost every kind of 
sewing process is becoming ope to those who originally sup- 
posed that it would be limited in its utility. The principle hi- 
therto applied is similar in most of the different cases. The cloth, 


to be guided by the hand, is laid loose upon a metal plate, oye 
by a small hole. A needle descends perpendicularly ; it has an 


eye near the point, charged with one thread of cotton, which 
pierces the stuff, and on being withdrawn forms a slight loop be- 
neath. Through this loop, either by means of a circular needle 
working backwards and forwards round the axis of the per- 
pendicular needle, or of a shuttle darting backwards and for- 
wards straight across, a second thread is driven into the loop, 
and the two together firmly tie the double surface of the stuff 
to be worked. ‘The stuff laid upon the plate can be moved in 
any direction, so that the sewing will form a straight scam, a 
curved seam, a zigzag, a right angle, or any other shape. The 
machine-sewing partakes in its nature of the process called stiteh- 
ing, though in fact it is quite peculiar. It is impossible at pre- 
sent to exeeute the process which is called hemming as it is per- 
formed by hand; but the same result is attained by folding down 
the edge of the stuff and stitching the inner edge firmly to the 
surface. In short, although the machine may be unable exactly 
to imitate all the processes worked by the hand, it can completely 
execute every part of a pair of trousers, a shirt, a waistcoat, or a 
coat, and indeed most of the plain surface of any kind of dress. 
This last restriction of course excludes the button-holes. The 
machine has been in active use for a year or two; it has been 
abundantly tried; a few facts will show its efficacy as a commer- 
cial instrument, and its tendency as an influence upon the indus- 
trial state of the humbler class, of women in particular. 

During the war, a large number of sheets had suddenly to be 
made for the soldiers in the Crimea. It was desirable to get the 
work done as economically as possible. The sheets furnished were 
of excellent calico, so good in quality that no man of any rank 
would dislike them for his own bed. The breadth of the sheet was 
two yards ; it was entire, with a selvage down each side; but a 
hem had to be made at each end. These sheets were sent to one 
house in the City, where they were hemmed at a rate varying 
from 1000 to 1500 per diem. We believe that about thirty wo- 
men were employed in the work—thirty women were thus accom- 
plishing at that time from two-and-a-half to three-and-a-half 
miles of stitching per day. To stitch the edge of a navy shirt- 
collar of some fifteen inches in length takes about twenty-five se- 
conds, Three hundred pillow-cases are wanted rather suddenly for 
a steam-vessel : the stuff is cut into the requisite size, and is sent 
with the pieces of tape to be made up; inan hour or two the three 
hundred pillow-cases are completaly made, with very good sew- 
ing, and the strings in, at the rate of one penny a piece. 

What is the quality of the work thus pone 5 Excellent. 
Indeed, compared with hand-labour of the same grade, it is much 
superior—more even, more thoroughly done. It is found de- 
sirable to use a higher class of mo | Bad materials tend to 
cause friction, breaking of thread, and therefore hinderances, so 
that the saving in the price of the outlay for material is more 
than counterbalanced by the stoppage of the machine. We have 
seen a piece of a shirt-cuff so fine that the like has seldom been 
bought at a shop executed by hand-labour; the stitching was so 
firm that the junction was stronger than the texture of the stuff, 
which was excellent. We have seen a coat which had stood a 
great deal of wear and tear; a stout cloth was completely worn 
in some parts, the machine-sewing had given way in no place. 

Human hands cannot compete with a needle that moves at the 
rate of many strokes in one second, with a machine that is so re- 
gular in its process that 500, 600, or even 900 yards of cotton 
will be drawn off one reel without a single breakage or a neces- 
sity for rethreading. The machine therefore has a tendency to 
supersede hand-labour. Those unhappy creatures needlewomen 
who have slaved from earliest dawn to long after midnight in 
order to earn a miserable pittance, ‘“‘ starvation wages’’—the race 
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of whom Hood wrote in his Song of the Shirt—cannot long remain 
in existence. But instead of inflicting an injury upon that B (0) 0 K S 
wretched class, the machine brings to them positive, immediate, . 
and direct benefits. Working at a machine, a woman who has oe eee gee 
just learned may earn about 8s., a clever hand may earn 12s, per BORERSS Ss SOCtAs Nesseens OF THE SOUTHERN 
week. These wages are earned with less protracted hours. The ; , _ COUNTIES, 
posture is not that of sitting with hollowed chest, bended spine, Tue predominant fashion of putting the manners, social condition, 
and eyes thrown towards the knees; but the workwoman in the | common arts, and everyday customs of a nation, into history, may 
main is standing. In some eases, she propels the machine by a | be a questionable principle _of composition when carried to the 
grinding-handle like an organ or coffee-roaster, with her right | extent necessary to render it interesting, from its encumbering 
hand, her left guiding the stuff. In some cases the handle and diverting effects. Whether the fashion is right or wrong, 
is turned by a treddle, like a hand-loom; and in some the | Mr. Roberts has furnished a store of materials for the historian ; 
motive power is steam. The tending the machine involves having pleasantly brought together a vast number of facts bear- 
some slight variety of action; it is more like that of a power- | 1M Upon. the daily life, town government, customs, condition, 
loom weaver than of an ordinary sempstress, The women and opinions of the middle and lower classes of England for 
who have worked by both processes confess that their health has | ™®"Y ages, especially for the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
decidedly improved with the change of posture and action. The | Mes. Vails to servants, presents to their masters in politic 
comparison of wages to be earned is striking. For example, if office or with courtly influence, the visits of stage-players to 
the sheets which we have mentioned were executed at anything | country towns, the sports and amusements of the eople, with 
like the same price, they would probably have required the hand- | ® variety of similar matters, are expounded by Mr. Roberts, 
worker to sit bent over her labour for very protracted hours to The danger of the Western coast through a long series of ages, 
earn perhaps 3s, or 4s, or at the outside 5s, or 6s, in the course from the attacks of enemies, pirates, and Algerine corsairs carry- 
of the week. With a machine a woman can easily earn 10s,, 11s, | ™8 off the inhabitants for slaves, as well as the systematic 
or 12s,—a mother and daughter could earn 23s. between them, cttorts made by the inhabitants to defend themselves, are indicated 
The machines, however, do not make the article themselves: the | {tom the municipal records or the townspeople’s complaints to the 
human head is still required ; and it is a fact most important for King. lhe really absolute municipal or county government, ex- 
the influence of the machine on the condition of the working class, | t€@ding not only to laws and trading regulations but to nearly 
that the woman who has been a good sempstress with the needle all the affairs of life, is exhibited by many instances. The state of 
proves to be the best workwoman for the same purpose in the use the roads and the mode of travelling for many centuries, to- 
of the machine. The machine cannot make a coat, but it can gether with their gradual improvement till the days of coaches 
exeeute every part of the coat except the button-holes, in the about the middle of the last century, are almost demonstrated 
hands of a good tailor. from the payments made to Members of Parliament and the fuller 
The innovation has of course been regarded with jealousy, and particulars of disbursements by municipal agents. Domestic 
we believe by all classes in the trades affected by it, though = architecture is described, the furniture and wardrobes or 
chiefly by the working classes. With respect to tailors, we un- | ~ stuff” of our ancestors ages ago are presented from the inven- 
derstand that it has not yet been introduced into the private | to™es themselves, as taken down at the time for taxation or other 
‘ purposes, Beverages are investigated with something like gusto, 
as weli as a variety of circumstances extending to nearly all the 





trade, that is among tailors who make to order. There is an im- 
pression, obviously erroneous, that it would injure the workmen, . ba , : L 
and perhaps the master. Locking to the experience of other actions of life, that can in any way come before the publie. 
trades, it has been found that the introduction of machinery, al- It may be that much of what the book contains is presented in 
though it has lowered the rate of wages for a given quantity of | * corpselike rather than a living form, Account-books, petitions, 
make, has actually raised the rate of wages for a pair of hands, legal records, proclamations, and even business letters, rather 
and has immensely enlarged the amount of work to be executed | mark that life has been, than actually exhibit it. Mr. Roberts, 
by the trade, Inthe first place, as any article becomes cheaper, indeed, does his part in “ setting” his materials; and his style, 
the demand for it increases in a larger ratio than the decrease of | though not vivacious, has the fulness which arises from thorough 
price, since each grade of society to whom the lowering of price knowledge and mastery of the subject in hand, But the reader 
on the consumption is more numerous than that above it. A | must to a great degree animate the materials before him, and re- 
very curious instance illustrates the probable working of the produce for himself the latent life which they contain. The 
sewing-machine upon the tailor’s trade. The rules of the trade Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of England 
forbid its being employed under certain circumstances, and the | '” Past Centuries is a very valuable and curious collection of 
union of men impedes the employers in giving less than a certain facts, illustrative of ancestral manners, usages, and opinions. It 
rate of wages. In a large town of the North there is a working | 18 well arranged, well presented, and very rarely overdone, 
tailor whose position has enabled him to employ the machine in | Still, toa great extent it is a collection of raw materials, 
his own family without infringing the rules of the trade or of the One ot the most striking impressions which the work will 
union. Last winter it was very cold; there was a most unusual leave is the minutely extensive and really absolute power 
demand for greatcoats; the tailor in question made coats to meet that the local authorities exercised. An Eastern cadi is 
the demand. He did not charge less for the coat, he did | 20¢ More prompt or determined than were the Corporation of 
not pay lower wages to any of the persons whom he employed Lyn Regis or the Dorset Justices in session; a “ paternal des- 
in his family ; but he put ‘into different parts of the coat—the | potism would not interfere more completely with the conduct of 
collar, the lappels, the euffs—a good deal of well-executed quilt- | its people, Phis may in part have arisen from circumstances and 
ing, which considerably increases the strength of the part, and | Necessity— the difficulty of communicating with the centre of au- 
gives an appearance of better quality to the make, This addi- | thority—the utter impossibility in the then state of the country 
tional work did not increase the price of his coats; they were | o securely transmitting a number of offenders to any distant 
much liked ; orders poured in; and he, a working tailor, paid for place, so that all offences below the highest felonies must be 
the price of his machine in that particular burst of orders which punished on the spot if punished at all. The state of opinion 
he thus created for himself. He was able to put that quilting which rendered these summary proceedings possible was the 
into the coat by means of the machine, at a cost of 2s, 6d, for as dec ply -rooted principle of Anglo-Saxon policy, that made a dis- 
much work as would have cost an ordinary tailor 15s. We have | tvict responsible for what was done within it. If a man was to be 
already remarked the tendency of the machine to call into use a | answerable for his neighbours, he must know something of their 
superior material ; here is a tendeney to put forth a superior make | Coming and song, and might reasonably claim to exercise a con- 
—a make better for ornamental purposes, for durability and wear. trol even over their private actions, | The absence of all efficient 
The jealousy which restrains the use of the machine in the pri- police, the thinly-inhabited and wild and woody state of the 
vate tailor’s business of course springs from the apprehension that | Country at large, the number of lawless men without means or 
hands would be thrown out of employment: but it is probable | occupation, ™ landless or masterless,” who appear from the ste- 
that a great increase would be given to the employment. A very tutes to have spread terror through many districts, created in the 
small class of the population consumes as much clothing as it would | mintls of our ancestors a not ill-founded horror of the vagrant and 
like ; any greater cheapness in the price would immensely increase | sturdy beggar, and induced them to deal very promptly with 
the demand ; while the facility of labour increases the workman’s | him. Yet a sentence of death for vagrancy, and that by quar- 
— of production in a still higher ratio, We see the effect, | ter-sessions only, so late as 1635, seems a startling socanetinn, 
e working tailor in the North could give better work at one- | However, there it stands at Bridport— 
sixth of the price ; and a sempstress executing for a great ready- |. ** Elizabetha Johnson, alias Stevens, pro vagrant tanq. vagabund., incor- 
made house can, by easier labour, earn twice or three times the | SEE. suspend. por ona. anys de. —— : 
wages; to say nothing of the saving by better health, without In these later times the attorney is generally a great man in a 
loss of time, or physic to pay for. A larger demand for any small place. He influences the Squire, or may be the Member ; he 
generally-used material like cloth, although it would at first raise outtalks the Doctor or the Divine ; and, however frankly or freely 
prices, would ultimately stimulate the manufacture ; and so the he may treat the more respectable inhabitants, shows in his bear- 
increased use of the machine, while cheapening cloth, would add | ™8 his sense of the maxim “ knowledge is power. If there 
another stimulus to the use of articles made from that material, , b¢ several attorneys, the very humblest is not a man to be put 
The machine is applicable to all kinds of textile articles. We , UPD with my mek ‘Nemo me impune lacesset”” might be the 
have whole populations abroad to clothe. We have already re- motto of the brotherhood. How different in early times, when 
marked that the best workmen in an existing branch of trade | Statutes played root and branch work with the whole body! nay, 
usnally proves to be the best in applying the machine to the same how different in the days of ‘ good Queen Bess,” when a cor- 
trade. The whole tendency of the instrument in fact is to extin-  PoT@tion thinned them off like too thick-grown plants! 
guish those lowest kinds of industry which bring the workmen to | ,* The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of England in Past 
the verge of chronic starvation, and to elevate at once the work- | Si*taries Wastrated in regard to their Habit, Municipal Bye-lews, Cit! Progrest 
Pub- 


men, the trade, and the trade in the raw material, ay — of the = of Monmouth,” “ Dictionary of Geology,” $e. $e. 
ished by Longman and Co, 
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“In the year 1594, Thomas Densloe, Richard Ellyot, and all other at- 
torneys practising in the Hustings Court of Lyme, except three, were, for 
certain good causes, which moved the Mayor and his brethren, dismissed 
from their attorneyships. The three attorneys were obliged to take an oath 
to observe all lawful orders about the practice of the Court of Hustings. 
They did this before George Wadham, Recorder. 

“That this expulsion or exclusion was more than a forensic entry in the 
court-books of Lyme—mere words, and nothing enforced after the hour 
when the order was passed—is clear from the history of the borough. Mr. 
Thomas Densloe set up a school; his scholars were the subjects of a pre- 
sentment in the year 1597. He submitted to the decree of the borough 
magnates, and inculeated the rudiments of Latin grammar. * * 

** The orders passed for the lucky trio who were allowed to continue to 
practise were stringent. No attorney was to advise his client to bring in 
any demurrer touching any action for debt or detinue, being but of 20s. or 
under. If above 20s., the attorney or party shall inform the court of the 
insufficiency of the declaration or plea, and pray to have the defaults 
amended before further proceedings. If this be refused, then the party may 
enter his demurrer. And likewise, in actions of trespass, breach of cove- 
nant, if but of 20s. or under, the attorney shall not advise a demurrer. 
Also, not advise the removal of causes begun and depending which may be 
lawfully tried and determined in the same court. Also, not to take more 
than the ordinary and accustomed fees, except for journeys. Also, not to 
plead any foreign plea in bar in any plaint, action, or suit, but such plea as 
the attorney shall swear that the matter or averment is true and above 20s.”’ 

Whether Mr. Thomas Denslowe’s practice was of a dirty kind, 
does not -—. According to the following presentment, he did 
not teach cleanliness to his scholars. 

** 1597. Item, that henceforth Thomas Densloe’s scholars do not use to 
go into the cleves to dung there, to the annoyance of those that go that way, 
nor the way that leadeth into the cleves, upon pain of 3s. 4d. 

Item, that henceforth the schoolmaster which teacheth grammar do not 
let his scholars to filth the churchyard, nor going into Silvester Jurdeyn’s 
cleves, upon pain of 3s, 4d.” 

The ge or censorial character of the interference is 
singularly striking. The county justices or corporate officers in- 
terfered with questions of morals or manners, which, if now 
punishable = civilly, are only punishable on the motion of the 

injured. 

** At the Dorset Sessions in 1626, the Court was informed that one Eleanor 
Martin, the wife of Thomas Martin of Burton, is a woman of ill name and 
fame, and suspected to live very incontinently with one John Patie, of the 
same place, tailor. 

‘Eleanor Martin was forthwith committed to the House of Correction, 
there to remain at the pleasure of the Court; and a warrant was issued 
against John Patie for his personal appearance at the next session. It was 
further ordered, that if the said Eleanor Martin shall again frequent the 
company of the said John Patie, the said order was to be a sufficient war- 
rant for the constables of the hundred of Sherborne, forthwith, upon such 
her suspected society with the said John Patie, to apprehend and convey her 
to the House of Correction. This case gave their worships trouble at seve- 
ral sessions; for, notwithstanding the prohibitions, the parties continued 
their familiarity in a suspicious manner. 

“The Court ordered, that if at any time Patie should be seen or known to 
be in the company of, or to frequent the house of Eleanor Martin, he was, 
upon complaint before a Justice, to be sent to the House of Correction, and 
likewise Eleanor Martin. * ® ° 

** William Stcevens, of Swanage, for having frequented the omy | of 
Christian, the wife of Edward Coles, ‘in a very suspicious manner,’ had 
lain in gaol for the space of three-quarters of a year, or thereabouts. His 
liberation had been effected after promise and hope of reformation; but he 


relapsed into his former habits of suspicious visits to Goodwife Coles, and 
, 


was again consigned to gaol.’ 
Interference connected with tippling as an offence leading to 
public indecorum, and that great bugbear of our ancestors 
‘breach of the peace,” is not so remarkable, though of a kind 
that would not now be submitted to. The regulations connected 
with trade and capa! (under the sumptuary laws) are curious, 
but the general character of the topics is familiar to most readers. 
The oppression exercised under the new Poor-laws of Elizabeth 
sometimes passed from tyranny into a cruelty which set aside the 
elosest tics of blood. 
“ a.p, 1692, Andrew Ham of Lyme was directed to remove his sister from 
his house,—subpena [under the penalty of] 40s. 
** William Martin to remove Anne Dolman, 5s. 
**Tt was finally ordered in 1584 that no person do take in any under- 
tenant [lodger) into his house at any time without Mr. Mayor's licence, 
under pain of 10s. ; and this sum was raised in 1594 to 40s. 
‘* At Leicester the Mayor chose two discreet persons to search their ward 
every month to discover under-tenants. 
‘* When a trespasser within the precincts was detected the process for ex- 
pelling him was simple. 
Henry Webb, the new tailor at Lyme, had a day given him, in 1595, 
by which day he was to depart the town. 
“The jury made a presentment in 1597 that one Clattey had received into 
his house a man and his wife; and William Skorch harboureth his wife’s 
sister, a maisterless maid; and Joan Peter, a maisterless maid, a wrangler 
from house to house, and a common tale-teller. 
** Also they present, that Edward Borough keepeth a young child in his 
house, which is not to be harboured, and Poynter doth the like ; and Wm. 
Crewe keepeth his mother in his house, which is not to be harboured, and 
Poynter doth the like ; and that John Domett likewise harboureth his wife’s 
sister ; and Mary, Mrs. Barret’s servant, is not removed, being often warned 
and commanded to depart the town. George Hoop harboureth Thomas 
Tucker; and that Mary Cooke, a maid maisterless, being a common picker 
and filcher, is harboured by Thomas Lacy. * . bd 
** Some men preferred jobbing about as casual labourers. The Jury of 
Seaford presented for the offence, viz. ‘ living at their own hands.’ ‘The 
parties were ordered to get into service within a fortnight. 14 Charles I.” 
Where these people were to go to, or how they were to live, was 
no affair of “respectability,” though it was possible that death in 
many cases might result. A humane man in a higher position 
than Crewe or Poynter was not dealt with so summarily, but with 
as much stringency. 
** Beaminster, Mieh, Quar. Sessions, A. D. 1625. 
“* It is ordered by this Court, that Mr. Jefferies, parson of Beere Hackett, 
within this county of Dorset, clerk, shall, within one month next, give se- 
curitie to the overseers of the poore of the said parish of Beere Hackett, to 
defend them in time to come against anie charge or burthen which maie 


pher Sprage, a man of no worth, [?.e. havin 
children and three apprentices, verie likely to 
which if he shall refuse to do, that then the said overseers shall have 
by vertue of this order, to rate the said Mr. Jefferies to the 
iis. vid. per week more than his ordinary rate, and so to continue untill he 
shall remove them out of the said parish.” 


. no property,] with seaven 
e chargeable to the parish ; 
power, 
poor at iis. or 


There are many indications of the differences that sprang up 

soon after the Reformation between the Puritans and the laxer 

Protestants, who more or less adopted the principle of King James’s 

Book of Sports. When the Puritans were in municipal office, 

they proceeded on the letter of the law against Sabbath-breakers, 

During the Commonwealth, they had it all their own way. 

“On the Ist of April 1657, proceedings are taken against Thomas 
Pouncye, on the charge that he ‘ did travaile upon the Lord’s day a horse- 

back towards Charmister in ye afternoone.’ And on the same day informa- 

tion is laid against Robert Fooks for ‘ riding in the cross lanes above Broad- 

close towards Charmister, and soe towards Som’ton, as hee (the informant) 

thinks.’ So strict was the surveillance in this respect, that one unfortunate 
wight is proceeded against for ‘travailing vpon the Lord’s day at three of 
the clock in morning, who was taken by the watch.’ 

‘¢ Even a rural stroll in the neighbourhood on a summer Sunday evening 
was deserving of condign punishment in the eyes of the sturdy Puritans of 
the time. On the 9th of I uly 1655, informations were laid against no fewer 
than ten individuals for walking abroad on the Sabbath, including ‘ Thomas 
Standish and his wife, for walking in Frome Lane in sermon-time.’ On 
another occasion a pair of ‘swetehartes’ were convicted of a similar offence. 
On another day an unhappy lad is ‘ordered to be whipt by his master’ for 
riding on a gate at West Mills on a Sunday afternoon. Whipping and 
stocking appear to be the punishments more frequently awarded for this de- 
scription of offence. The following entry is curious, as showing a mode of 
recreation prevalent at the time, and the cost of such an entertainment. 

“ «May 19. 1656.—Mathew Traske being quested for goeing to Charmes- 
ter esterdaye, being the Lords daye, sath that hee ded goe to Charmester 
emedyately after dener, and came home agayne a letell after the sermon wase 
done at trentie, it beinge the parish in which hee leveth. Further hee saith 
that there went with him Edward White, Josef Foye, Mary Foye, Thomas 
James, Edward Wingate, George Toogood ; and further hee saith that Josef 
Foye, Mary Foye, and Josefe Foy’s sweteharte, eate milke and creame in 
arome by themselves; and the said Traske, White, James, Wingate, and 
Toogood, eate milcke and creme in another rome by themselves, and further 
saith that they spente there 2d. a pece in melcke and creme.’ The record 
goes on to state that ‘this examt. was stockt 3 owers for said offence.’ ”’ 
One object of Mr. Roberts is to dissipate the delusion about the 

old times,” or the conclusion drawn by some persons that 

this popular idea of a golden age, if somewhat exaggerated, was 

= founded on fact. Facts, on the contrary, show that the 

istory of the country has been one continued course of improve- 
ment and progress. 


“ce 


In those good old times, individual libert 
was infringed in all modes—personal, domestic, industrial, and, 
as we have seen in the case of the unlucky lawyers, professional. 
A man could not live as he pleased—authority would interfere 
with him; he could not move the least distance without trouble ; 
he could not travel without a certain expense and hardship, 
a probable risk of life itself. In the country, the sick could 
rarely get a doctor at all; when he came, he perhaps more 
effectually aided death than if he had stopped away. In- 
stead of our present security, the coasts, till the time of Cromwell, 
were harassed by frequent forays from enemies or pirates; the 
inland parts were frequented “4 troops of ‘‘ valiant [stout— 
able-bodied] beggars,” who not only frightened but robbed, as- 
sisted after 1512 by gangs of gipsies. ‘Till the times of the 
Tudors, men went armed, and the peaceable were continually 
liable to be set upon by a brawler in his cups. General famines 
were of frequent occurrence ; from the absence of means of 
transport a fecal failure of crops caused a local famine ; prices 
fluctuated with a rapidity of which we have no conception, and 
rose far, far hepeal the means of the poor. Those who could 
eat butcher’s-meat during the long winter must eat it salted : 
our ancestors welcomed May with such ceremonious delight, not 
altogether so much from a perception of its charms as for its 
chance of fresh meat. Tavern and other bills printed by Mr. 
Roberts indicate that our forefathers were coarse feeders, and 
limited in their choice of tipple,—almost confined for many 
ages to “malt”; the ‘‘ good cheer ” was comparative ; the jollity 
—an enviable characteristic certainly—in themselves. The well- 
to-do might spend a good deal on apparel; it was the only way in 
which they could get rid of their money, for their houses were 
wretched, their household stuff was below that of the merest 
peasant of the present day. Mr. Roberts seems to think taxation 
ad much to do with this; everything a man had was valued to 
a subsidy. We rather conceive general poverty was an equal 
cause. 

* According to the erroneous system of ancient fiscal policy, eve 
in a household was liable to be rated, and a proportionate part of that value 
had to be paid in money. This led our ancestors to dispense with every 
article nearly, except the necessary and indispensable household stuff. 

‘*Convenience, comfort, luxury, ornament, found no one ready to enter- 
tain them: these would have been the cause of intolerable charges, and 
yielded, as would be found to be the case at any wra, to circumstances. 

‘* Roger the dyer, of Colchester, lived when the most minute taxation on 
record, that of the year 1300, was made. 

‘* He had in his several apartments but few articles for luxury or conve- 
nience. The inventory gives us an insight into the internal economy of a 
house in the reign of Edward I. 

‘‘ Roger the dyer (there were then no surnames) had— 


ry article 





arise or be by reason that he hath received into the said parish one Christo- 







In his Treasury or Cupboard, s. a. 
1 silver buckle, price .....ccsescccees néen00 018 
1 cup of mazer (maple) .........ee00e- news OD 

In his Chamber, 
2 gowns ...... ieeceeeccees oesne0 eeecoecece 20 0 
DOOM cccncccvessecessvasesesces -+» half a mark 
1 napkin and 1 towel ..........eeeee0s cocoe 3 @ 
In his House, 

1 ewer with a bason......+.+eee0 issseesese OFF 
ANTON cecoescccrescccccecccccocccccscsss O 8 
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The Russian Consul-General at Christiania had been making a 
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In his Kitchen, 


: _—- ~~ Speeennt Cerne ete : = diplomatic tour to the North, to conciliate the a and pick up 
nen pipkin een onactaapanee | what information he could. Mr. Metealfe was his fellow pas- 
ee ee senger part of the way, and he thus describes the Russian diplo- 
In his Brewhouse, matist. , . } 

1 quarter of oats ..........- tmrsetenencesce 2 SF *“* The steamer arrived punctual to its time; and I found my friends and 
Wood ashes..... = suai éseenstencne MO ee | impedimenta on board. The Russian Consul-General having doubtless sa- 
Great fat (vat) for dying..........ce.ceeeeees 2 6 | tistied himself how the ground lay up in the North, and drawn up the heads 

* Ttem of a report to the Czar his master, was now returning to Christiania. So 
1 cow : neatly and trimly was he dressed, so silken and polite his air, that some 


| Norwegians on board were evidently enamoured of his company. Look at 
those Tromsé merchants, how they are toadying him. 


«© Will Herr General-Consul like to do this? Will not Herr General- 


GEE kxeensne 
2 pigs (each 12¢.). 
ft pee 








Billet wood and faggots for firing Consul have the goodness to walk down-stairs to dinner before me?’ and so 
and faggots Gvveeseeeees - forth. 
Finecnili of the above which had to be paid... 49 “ One sturdy Norwegian, « Mr. —, who is well known to Englishmen 


on the Alten for his daring and independence, was disgusted beyond mea- 
sure at the way in which his countrymen were kissing the rod. 

‘** *It is about that unpleasant matter of the boundaries between Russia 
and us that the Czar’s emissary has been up to Wadsé,’ said Mr. ——, in- 
dignantly : ‘ his object is just to feel the people’s pulses about a change of 
rulers. “And he will doubtless report to fis master how courteous and at- 
tentive they are, and how glad they will be of the change. Why don’t 
these shopkeepers maintain a dignified reserve, and show that their eyes are 
open? I fear, sir,” he concluded, * this seene will give you a poor notion of 
our Scandinavian love of independence. But don’t judge of the whole na- 
tion by these men. They think it is for their interest to stand well with 
Russia, as a great part of their business is with that country; and so they 
don’t care how servilely they wag the tail.’ 

‘“* Nor was my respect for the Muscovite exquisite increased on_hearing 
that he had complained to the Captain of the slovenliness of those English- 
men. 

** Really one of them had a hole in his coat,’—no wonder, after a week 
drawn from county histories and similar books, as well as from pe _— in * — we og yt a a 6 Sa ee 
. ; p s tat a co e ‘ " y 4yV J - d c g y 
periodicals, any scattered facts that answered his purpose. iouae mot geen: 4 soap, And then om of ae had some poison, (arsenic, 

‘ : he understood,) with which he was smearing those filthy bird-skins. It 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY." ‘ was dangerous. It was shocking.’”’ a ; P 

Attnoven the Reverend Frederick Metealfe’s excursions in Nor- | There might be too much of the spirit of Hotspur’s fop in 
way refer to more than one visit, there is suflicient continuity in “ Herr General Consul,” but many Englishmen abroad do affect 
the narrative to impart unity of theme; at the same time, his ts of slovenliness, and seem to delight in making themselves 
several excursions give more fulness and variety than could have ‘figures of fun, pe A 
been derived from one tour. There is also more knowledge of the — excess and famine liesamean; = 

- . ne . ain, but not sordid—though not splendid, clean. 
country and the people than a single trip could have supplied. | There are some passages of slightness in Zhe Oronian in Nor- 
His main routes were a carriole journey trom Christiania to Ber- way, and the author has rather a tendency to make the most of 
gen, and a steam voyage thence along the coast as far as steam things; but it is by far the best book of general travels that we 
extends, which is beyond the North Cape. These more common jaye met with on this section of Scandinavia. Part of the excel- 
lines are varied by frequent inland trips or pretty extensive tours, | jenoe arises from the length of time devoted to the subject and 
as well as a an expedition to the Russian frontier, where the | the pursuits of the author. A persevering angler, he penetrated 
traveller collected some political and geographical information, | fiord, lake, and river; a plucky sportsman, he clomb mountains 
By an oversight strange in a power so informed and acute as Rus- | and threaded marsh and forest in search of game, These excur- 
sla is described to be, the settlement of the frontier of Finmark | sions took him where strangers have rarely or never been, amid 
be drawn fifty miles too far to the East. All the harbours of | scenery of magnificence or beauty, but to which no mere love of 
> ae ag ee ser aa is a = jo sod ; a a the picturesque would carry a man, on account of the toils and 

> sea to the Westward is always free. e author had reache gaol” aha Om : ; a eon oF e 

Wadsé, the last port of the steamer, and had started for the fron- hardships he must undergo, These pursuits, too, forced him into 


«“ What a low state of domestic civilization does this portray ! The tax- 
gatherers took nearly the value of the dyer’s cow for one contribution.” 

These extracts are not to be looked upon so much as specimens 
of the book, as of some of its matter. This matter has been 
drawn from numerous sources. Mr. Roberts is well known for 
several works connected with the Western counties, which if not 
of an antiquarian nature involved antiquarian inquiries, and have 
led to a collection of his own. His History of Lyme Regis natu- 
rally introduced him to the archives of that place, which as well 
as the records of Weymouth have furnished much matter for his 
work. He has also had recourse to public repositories—as the 
State Paper Office, the British Museum. Private collections, and 
the half-private publications of antiquarian societies or of indivi- 
duals, have been largely consulted ; in addition to which, he has 








tier to fish and look about him. 


“ Leaving the North coast of the fjord, which is low, and contains no good 
harbours, we were soon shaping our course to the Eastward with a gentle 
Though it was night, numerous boats were rocking on the water, 
engaged in taking the voracious coal-tish ; while, near at hand, might be 
seen the white jets spouted upon high by the gambolling whales, and glis- 
On our quarter lay the South coast of the 
From a distance, it ap- 


breeze. 


tening in the beams of the sun. 
fjord, which, unlike the North, is very high land. 
pears to be a continued ridge of mountains, with here and there peaks risin 


g 
trom the general level; but by the aid of our glasses, we found it was in- 


dented by several creeks, or fjords, penetrating far into the land. 


** Owing to the immense depth of these inlets which cleave the coast, and 
the Tropical current which has been before alluded to, ice is a thing un- 
Whereas, fifty miles East of this, just where the 
Jacobs-ely marks the Russian frontier, by a curious caprice of Nature every 
corner is encumbered with thick-ribbed ice for a great portion of the year, 
By a diplomatic bungle, inconceivable in so crafty a people as the Russians, 
when the mooted question of the boundary was settled by the treaty of 
Had Russia been sufficiently 
aware of these circumstances, she would most likely have preferred keeping 
the boundary question in all its former uncertainty ; and her anxiety to re- 


known in these recesses. 


1826, this appears to have been overlooked, 


cover the opportunity that had been so unguardedly lost was soon apparent. 
a > * * * 


= The night air was rather cool; and it was with no little zest that we 
discussed the contents of a preserved-meat-box, which had been judic aes | 


stowed away in a comeatable place in the boat by one of the party. / 
small glass of finkel, which followed, served as a vehicle for drinking con- 
fusion to the ‘ heir of Norway.’ [The Czar takes that title.] 
exhilarated by the dram, one of the party addressed David the coxswain. 

** Well, David, I am sorry for you. It’s a bad job, no doubt. But I 
suppose, by this time next year, all you fellows will be pressed to serve in 
the Russian navy.’ 

“« “Will we, though > 
Look at Vardohus.’ 

** *Vardohus! sladder! stuff and nonsense ; a mere landmark !’ 

** ¢ But tell me, where is that snug little harbour that Russia has such a 
liking for? What do you call it—Bogfjord }’ 

*** Oh, yonder itis! Don’t you see that high land in the middle; that 
is Skagerd. To the left of it is the Bégfjord, and on its right the Bugo- 
fjord.’ 


** Yes, it is even so. 


Gamle Norge is not going to be taken so easily. 


1. ¢. 


I pray you mark this spot well, reader. This is 


the spot that the Czar Nicholas so much coveted, for the arrondissement, so | 


to say, of his dominions. 
ren shores, 

* Si angulus ille proximus accedat qui nunc denormat age!liumis.’ 
And yet this harbour might soon have been made a naval station and fort- 
ress of the first class, to which Sebastopol would have been insignificant in 
comparison, And then it would not have been, like the Crimea, three 


It was only just this remote harbour, and its bar- 


thousand miles from our shores; indeed, we are afraid to say in how few | 
Besides | 


days a steam fleet leaving this might effect a descent on Scotland. 
which, it might have come at any time—even in mid-winter.” 


* The Oxonian in Norway; or Notes of Excursions in that Country in 1854-1855. 
By the Reverend Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, In 
Published by Hurst and Blackett, 


two volumes, 





Somewhat 


connexion with the peasantry and farmers, with whom a know- 
ledge of the language enabled the traveller to make himself at 
home. His Oxford character gave him a standing in more civilized 
places—towns, and steamers—which his cloth, his country, and 
his talking Latin, did not diminish. Mr. Metcalfe, however, 
tenes beyond Norway amongst the Laps and the Fins, 

[ere is an interview with the Russian Laplanders, men of stouter 

build than the Swedish Laplanders, when the traveller went to 
fish the frontier river. 

| ‘Most of them had aquiline noses. Their dress was a long loose surtout. 
The women had a head-dress of a conical shape. There was something of a very 
Oriental cast about their looks. ‘They were mostly dark-featured, and their 
limbs were supple and active. Great was the wonderment, and loud and 
shrill the vociferations, which hailed our arrival among these uncanny-look- 
ing creatures. A fishing-rod and reel were clearly instruments as strange 
to them as a cross-bow would be to a modern artilleryman. 

“When our men explained to them, in an unintelligible jargon, that we 
were going to catch A eae with the fly, they laughed discordantly, and at 
the same time shook their heads incredulously. Selecting a hole just below 
a large stone in the rapid, I threw my tly into it. None but one careless of 
the consequences would perhaps have ventured to risk his tackle in such a 

| spot. If I hooked a fish, where on earth was I to land him? andif he went 
down stream, which of course he would, how, in the name of all the fisher- 
| men from Isaac Walton downwards, could I ever manage to follow him 
| without breaking my legs, if not my neck? The torrent was crowded with 
| great stones, so was the bank. © ° 

** At the first throw I hooked a salmon. He hesitated for a moment or two, 
and then shot into a hole a few yards below. Reader, who art accustomed to 
the smooth sward that lines the Lentwardine or Wye, with a quict, business- 
like fellow who carries your landing-net, picture to yourself your humble 
servant standing among a group of savages, frantic with eagerness and de- 
light, and screaming in unison with the roaring waters. Standing, did I 

| say? See me now jumping from stone to stone, expecting every moment to 
break my rod and line, if not my bones. Yet on I hurried, like Mazeppa’s 
horse, with the unearthly Laps hard upon my heels. Luckily, I was shod 
in comargos, which, from having no soles, are admirably adapted for such 
| work, the foot taking much better hold than our shooting-boots with their 
| stiff hobnailed soles. Being dressed with a mixture of tar and oil, they are 
very easy to the foot. Fortunately, 1 escaped uninjured ; and what is more, 
bagged my fish.”’ 

Extent and variety of exploration are not of much use without 
qualities to profit by the opportunities they offer. These quali- 
ties Mr. Metcalfe possesses. He has an 7. for the beauties 
of scenery and the peculiarities of men. He has also an easy, 
off-hand, and lively English style. His own mind _partakes of 
that combination of qualities which distinguishes the best modern 
university men—a union of the scholar, the gentleman, and the 
man of the world, with a sort of anti-humbug freedom, which 
some readers may perhaps think is for a clergyman pushed a shade 
too far. The sketches of the towns and solitary merchant-houses 
' along the coast, as well as of the citizen class and the steam-boat 
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passengers, are lively, agreeable, and characteristic. Nor does the 
traveller confine himself to manners, adventures, Russia versus 
Norway, or the outward forms of things. He touches upon more 
solid matters,—the fisheries, for example ; from which we take a 
passage on the profits of cod-liver-oil. 

**Cod-liver oil costs, on the spot, from five to six dollars the barrel of one 
hundred and twenty pots. 


t. 
Milling the imperial gallon. By comparing this price with that of Dr. 
Jongh’s ‘ brown cod-liver oil,’ which professes to come from the Luffodens, 
we can form some idea of the profit made by somebody. It costs nine 
shillings per quart imperial. No wonder, then, that he can pay several 
thousands a year in advertisements. Is it true that Dr. Jongh is only 
another name for Professor Holloway >”’ 

The tendency to diffusion or writing over-much is a drawback. 
In other respects the reader will find Zhe Oxonian in Norway a 
very agreeable companion ; and even the diffusion is merely a little 
exuberance of chat, He will be taken among scenery of the most 
impressive kind for wild magnificence, overwhelming desolation, 
or soft peculiar beauty, and feel some of its freshness in the de- 
scriptions of his companion, He will travel through regions of the 
bear, the wild rein-deer, and the elk, (though he may not see 
much of them,) and where wild-fowl are drugs. He will also be 
introduced to a very primitive state of society, in which there ex- 
ists a strong spirit of freedom coupled with an almost super- 
stitious subordination to established custom ; a state of much sim- 
plicity in household economy, and of small wealth, coupled with 
a good deal of intelligence, mental activity, and good manners ; 
in short, a modified picture of Old England in its ancestral home. 


A LAYMAN’S INQUIRY INTO MORAL EVIL.* 


Ly a fundamental sense the existence of physical evil is just as 
difficult to account for as that of moral evil. The question in 
either case arises, why should an all-beneyolent and omnipotent 
being create evil? In a more limited sense, the existence of phy- 
sical evil seems to admit of a better explanation than that of 
moral evil. Whether we take the general or the particular view, 
reasons can be assigned for the existence of pain and death, 
Geologists point out ‘ rocks” and coral islands, which are the 
production of countless insects that perished in producing 
them. Numberless animals are necessary to the food of other 
animals ; while many genera are so prolific, that if not snapped up 
by ‘wild beasts,” fishes, or fishermen, they would destroy other 
life as well as their own. In a philosophical survey of the 
<M we trace through countless series of ages a progress from 
aldness to richness, from an inability to support the merest 
animal life up to the marvellous variety of the existing world : 
and this progress is clearly produced by successive lives and 
deaths, with their accompaniments of pain. Paley, indeed, 
points out that pain and disease are the accidents, not the objects 
of living structure; which, though perhaps suflicient for his ar- 
ument, is not quite true, since death is the lot of all living 
ings, and the decrepitude of decay is unavoidable if even pain 
eould be escaped. Physiologists also tell us that pain is a neces- 
sity to indicate disease. An organ of the body is inflamed; 
distress or agony ensues; it is a warning to call in the doctor, 
and get cured mayhap. Had the part been destitute of nerves of 
sensation, the lesion would have gone on till function or the 
organ was destroyed, and every patient would go off as suddenly 
as an alderman in a fit of apoplexy. All this is true. In a 
logical sense, it carries conviction why evil should exist as things 
are constituted ; but it does not answer the question why things 
were constituted as they are. It is still less satisfactory as to the 
existence of evil to those who are smarting under evil. Philo- 
mela shrieking in the talons of the hawk, a stag compressed by a 
boa constrictor, ‘‘ the wild gazelle ” in the claws of a om species 
of the genus Felis, or a man writhing under the agonies of an 
acute disorder, might be convinced, but scarcely consoled, and 
not at all relieved, va discourse on the poet’s text—‘*‘ all partial 
evil universal good.” It may be a comprehensive truth, but it 
does not remove a particular evil. 
Beneficial consequences, however, are clearly traceable from evils 
urely — which in a philosophical sense may counterba- 
ce though they cannot eiieee the evils themselves. If the 
eternity of matter and its inherent properties were conceded, 
the existence of evil might be considered unavoidable—a some- 
thing like the ancient Fates. Unless we set aside creative power 
altogether, and adopt the theory of progressive development, the 
same conclusion cannot be ‘cated of moral evil, although it 
inflicts upon mankind, and even on the brute creation, more 
misery than physical evil naturally produces. Wars, violence, 
sensuality, give rise to greater physical misery than would spon- 
taneously result from our physical constitution, while the wan- 
tonness or cruelty of man inflicts upon animals greater suffering 
than follows from natural decay or from their instinctive assaults 
upon one another; the evils resulting from mental feelings being, 
it will be observed, left out of the question. If we could trace in 
the world of mind as comprehensively as we can in the world of 
matter the reasons for evil, the same difficulty as to the why 


would still remain. Nay, the difficulty would be greater. We 
cannot easily form the of a better physical world. Neither 


can we imagine a world inhabited by ey virtuous people, 
as men are now constituted. We can, however, readily conceive 
the world very much better than it is, by our own experience of 


© An Inquiry ing the Principles in the Constitution of Human Nature, 
which are the Causes of Moral Evil. by @ Layman, Published by Rivingtons. | 





. . a . . a 
| indjviduals, classes, or even sovieties. Asa fact, the moral pro- 


A wine-bottle holds about three-fourths of a | 
So that, in round numbers, at the highest price it costs about one | 


| . 
the Layman, they are overpowered by the animal nature. 


gress of the human race is clear. Bad as Europe may be now 
it is better than it was before the birth of Christ or for many 
hundred years after. Vices and crimes may abound in North 
America, but the people taken as a whole are superior to the 
savages they superseded. Individual or perhaps national crimes 
are continually “ overruled,” as it is called, for good. Still we 
cannot trace the explanation, or, as matters stand, the necessity, 
for moral evil, so clearly as we can for physical evil. F 

The argument of our Layman in the Inquiry concerning the 
Principles in the Constitution of Human Nature which are the 
Causes of Moral Evil tends to place moral upon the same footing 
as physical evil ; though the author does not seem to apprehend 
the full scope of his own theory. The fundamental proposition of 
the treatise is, that moral evil ‘‘ proceeds from the animal part of 
our nature, and not from the intellectual part; which, on the 
contrary, is only employed in opposing those excesses of the 
animal nature that constitute beast evils.” This position is main- 
ly supported by a train of arguments drawn from the leading phi- 
losophical writers who have treated the subject of mind and body 
and evil,—Locke, Bishop Butler, Reid, Dugald Stewart, and others ; 
the object being to show that Reason, with the higher intellectual 
faculties and sentiments, is favourable to virtue; whence, argues 
This 
argument of course is expanded: at its close it is clinched by 
passages from Scripture, ascribing our sins to our insufficient con- 
trol over the flesh; which texts, the author admits, are not to 
be received as philosophical proofs, but merely as confirmations, 
He closes with a passage which, whatever be its theoretical value, 
is true as a fact. 

* But whatever may be the course of the future world, whether it be ac- 
cording to a system of gradation, or it be at once complete, it is evident that 
the scheme of this world is progressive improvement. That, no one can 
doubt, who traces the progress of man from the infancy of his history to the 

resent advanced state of civilization; who considers the improvements he 
1as made in all that concerns his food, his habitations, and the comforts and 
conveniences of life; who reflects on the great discoveries he has been 
permitted to make in science, in the arts, in navigation, in manufactures, 
in medicine, and in means for the alleviation of pain and suffering. By 
these, the sufferings, pains, and inconveniences of natural evil have been 
greatly alleviated or diminished; and with regard to moral evil, when we 
consider the revelations that have been made to man in religion, the ad- 
vance he has made in education, and his improvement in manners, and in 
the discharge of his personal and social duties, although yet much, very 
much, remains to be done, it will be conceded that great progress has been 
made in virtue, and that the progress still continues. If man’s improve- 
ment in virtue and in physical condition be conceded, then may the famous 
dilemma of Epicurus be solved. For if man, in his original condition, was 
not so free from evils as he has since by the power of God become, the 
exertion of the same power originally might have placed him, then, im as 
advanced a state as he has now attained: therefore God was able to abolish 
evils, although He was not willing. And if He were not willing, although 
able, His unwillingness could only be because of His original intention and 
design, (which has since become apparent by the progressive advance that 
has been made,) to give man that perfection, or freedom from evils, by 
gradual and progressive steps, which He was able to have given him 
originally and at once.”’ 

A large portion of the arguments brought forward by the Lay- 
man are only his own by application, being drawn from metaphy- 
sical writers; and to enter into them would carry us into the 
wide and unsatisfactory region of metaphysics. It may be stated 


' generally, that they are often theoretical, or proceed upon the ex- 


verience of man in a state of cultivation, not in a state of nature, 
The writer’s own reasonings seem often pushed too far. 

‘* Here, then, we have in man faculties, principles, and affections, inherent 
in or springing out of the mind, and quite distinct from the appetites, de- 
sires, and passions of the body; and which but for the latter would make 


| man a virtuous and moral being. The full and unopposed play of the former 


would make man truthful, just, kind, benevolent, compassionate, honest, 
merciful, and adoring. If that should be doubted, let man be imagined to 
exist asa spiritual being, deprived of his body, its appetites and passions,— 
what sin could he commit having any resemblance to the forms of moral evil 
that now prevail ?”’ 

What a disembodied man might be or do, we cannot of course 
positively say; but we can readily conceive that evil passions 
could animate an evil soul, and our author does not prove that 
there is no possibility of a bad mind. ‘ Pride, and worse, am- 
bition,” caused the tall of Satan ; it is easy to conceive of envy, 
hatred, and other bad passions, in a spirit. The vulgar vices of 
the mass of mankind no doubt originate in physical desires. As 
long as man consists of mind and body, and is,compelled to act by 
yhysical instruments of action, (for such are even speech and 
Jook,) it is difficult to separate earthy desires from the earth, 
Love of power, imperial ambition, strictly originate in physical 
things; since an ideal realm is only that of a madman, and fame 
itself depends upon physical men. If desires, however, exist in 
mere spirits, there is nothing to prevent evil desires, unless they 
are existing in a heaven where evil is not admitted ; which is the 
very question under discussion. ‘‘ Why is not earth a heaven?” 

But if the Layman’s arguments were more cogent than they are, 
the difficulty would not be overcome, but only shifted further off. 
The author does not seem to imagine that moral evil will totally 
cease in man; only there will be less of it by and by, The 
question why evil was created—or permitted, which from the or- 
Rollie point of view is the same thing—still remains unsolved. 
To say it arises from the physical nature of man overcoming his 
mental nature, is only saying in other words that evil arises from 
man’s constitution ; and the theory pushed to its full extent would 
land us in Manichean principles with a change of form. Even if 
“‘ progress” were eventually to get rid of all evil, physical as 
well as moral, the difficulty with the past evil would still remain. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books, 

English Cavalry in the Army of the East, 1854 and 1855. Divisional Orders 
and Correspondence whilst under the command of Lieutenant-General the 
Ear! of Lucan, K.C.B. 

The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of England in Past 
Centuries, Mustrated in regard to their Habits, Municipal Bye-laws, Civil Pro- 
gress, Xe. From the Researches of George Roberts, Author of ‘* The History 
of Lyme Regis,” &c. &c. : 


American Slavery: a Reprint of an Article on “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” of 
which a portion was inserted in the 206th number of the Edinburgh Revii w. 
—It seems that the critique on “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the Edinburgh 
Review, some fifteen months ago, was “ partially published” during the 
author’s absence from Europe. It now appears verbatim from the proofs 
as finally settled by the writer himself. To the completed article are | 
added the speech of Mr. Charles Sumner which led to the assault upon 
him, and a variety of matter relating to that subject or to the Kansas 


| game on the downs of Brighton; which facts prove nothing, unless it 
were shown that both those places were as damp as the Green Isle, 
Beyond stocking and judicious preserving, the great panacea of the 
author is the destruction of vermin, A poacher is perfectly harmless, 
compared with grey crows, magpies, weasels, et id genus omne. 
Illustrated Handbook of Military Engineering, and of the Implements 
of War. By R. Forrest, Woolwich.—Wars make amateur students of 
matters military, and the late war has multiplied these. Mr. Forrest 
has published this little book with the hope of rendering war-books in- 
telligible to the non-professional reader. He has accordingly taken the 
technical terms of the military art, defined them in language, and illus- 
trated them by clear and precise engravings. Thus, modern fortification 
is dissected, as it were, into its component parts—bastion, parapet, ram- 
part, redan, scarp and countersearp, ravelin, horn-work, and so on; each 
part is simply described, and the reader can read the description with his 
eye on the plate. Again, the author sketches the progress of a regular 
siege ; makes manifest the mysteries of the sap; describes the different 





question. 

The article deserved separate publication, withoui reference to the 
omissions which have moved the author. The paper, some will remem- 
ber, was less merely a criticism on *“‘ Uncle Tom” than a brief notice of 
the history of slavery, and an investigation of the principles of American 
slavery, especially of that part of the institution which relates to “‘ breed- 
ing” for the home market. The leading facts that exhibit the history or 
illustrate its principles are well selected. They are presented in a style 
which some perhaps will recognize by its terse lucidity as that of a dis- 
tinguished political economist as well as a wise reformer of olden time, 
when reform was not so casy a profession as it isnow. Yet he evi- 
dently looks on America with opinions shaken by late events. 

** The moral and intellectual character of Mr. Sumner has long been ad- 
mired by Europe. To sympathy for his courage is now added sympathy for 
his calamity. I cannot believe that he has suffered in vain. cannot be- 
lieve that the great country to which he is an honour is destined to be 
much longer an example of the depravation and ferocity which sudden 
wealth and sneuioolial power can produce in nations, as they have often 
produced them in individuals. 

“The present degradation of the United States is a tremendous warning. 
It must sadden and alarm all who believe in the excellence of purely demo- 
cratic institutions.” | 

The outrage on Mr. Sumner, its different reception in the North and 
in the South, and the general nature of the Kansas question, are well 
known through the newspapers. The speech of Mr. Sumner is not so ac- 
cessible. It is long and able, in a style to which we are not accustomed ; 
being classical rhetoric engrafted on stump oratory. Severe it undoubt- 
edly is, and very bitter; but we know not that it can properly be 
called personal—certainly not according to American practice. “But 
whatever it may have been, it was repaid in kind upon the spot, so far 
as the opposing orators had the means. Mr. Douglas, a late candidate 
for the Presidency, whom Mr. Sumner had designated as Sancho Panza | 
to Don Quixote (Mr. Butler), thus replied— ; 

**Ts it the object of the Senator to provoke some of us to kick him as we 
would a dog in the street, that he may get sympathy upon the just chastise- 
ment?”’ 

Mr. Mason of Virginia, the author of the Fugitive Slave Bill, was a 
degree higher in pitch, but in the same strain— 

“The necessity of political position alone brings me into relations with 
men upon this floor whom elsewhere I cannot acknowledge as possessing 
manhood in any form. Here I am constrained to hear depravity, vice in 
its most odious form uncoiled in this presence, exhibiting its loathsome de- 
formities in accusation and vilification against the quarter of the country 
from which I come; and I must listen to it because it is a necessity of my 
position, under a common Government, to recognize as an equal, politically, | 
one whom to see elsewhere is to shun and despise.”’ 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes. With aCommentary by George Long.— 
This third volume of what must be pronounced the edition of Cicero's 
Orations for the British public, takes the best modern editions for its 
text. This text it accompanies by grammatical, critical, and illustrative 
English notes; while each oration is introduced by an account of the 
subject which gave rise to the speech, and the bearing of Roman law 
upon the matter in hand. Both notes and introductions are distinguished 
by extensive learning and perspicacious criticism, expressed in the 
weighty and lifelike yet homely style which characterizes Mr. Long. 
It is not only as a critical and explanatory edition for advanced students 
that the labours of George Long are valuable, and indeed unique: he 
frequently throws into his notes the very quintessence of Roman history 
and biography, explained in a modern spirit and tested by an inde- 
pendent judgment. Nor are the remarks confined to Rome : when occa- 
sion offers, the past is used to read a lesson to the present. The prefaces 
to the speeches have the same qualities. The introduction to the ora- 
tions against Cataline is the history of the conspiracy, told after Sallust, 
with his force and clearness, but translated into English. For not only 
is the style very racy English, but the Roman’s allusions to the manners 
and practices of his age, which are only distinctly appreciable by the 
scholar, are made quite living without losing their Roman character ; as, 
for instance, the execution of the conspirators. Mr. Long represents the 

conspiracy and the conspirators as Sallust depicts them; indeed, any- 
thing additional which ancient authors have charged to their account is 
duly posted. 

The Seven Kings of Rome, abridged from the First Book of Livy. By 
Josiah Wright, M.A.—In about thirty-six pages Mr. Wright presents 
the beginner of Latin with the story of Rome from the landing of Eneas 
till the expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, told in the clear and picture- 
like style of Livy; the “abridgment” of the titlepage being made by 
the omission of difficult passages, not by change or condensation of the 
original. Very copious grammatical notes are added, extending in fact 
to three times the length of the text. 

The Sporting Capabilities of Ireland. By a Deputy Lieutenant.—It 
was Nelson's opinion that no man published even a pamphlet without 
having something to say, if you could but get at his meaning. The 
“ Deputy Lieutenant” has various suggestions to offer for increasing 
game of all kinds in Ireland, fish, flesh, and fowl. He has zeal, he has 
experience, he has plans; but he has little logic. Some people attribute 
the comparative paucity of “ birds” in Ireland to the dampness of the 
climate. The Lieutenant answers, that ‘‘ two hundred pheasants have 
been shot in a day in Ross-shire,” and that he himself has started black 





| the mighty presence of the militant archangel. 


kinds of ordnance, from the 68-pounder to the Cohorn mortar, and the 
different kinds of missiles, from the 68-pound ball to the rifle-bullet. 
Professional as well as non-professional men will find this little work in- 
structive. 

Southern Africa: a Geography and Natural History of the Country 
Jrom the Ca) ¢ of Good Hope to Angola. By the Reverend Francis Fle- 
ming, M.A., &c«.—A compilation from various sources, expanded or cor- 
rected by the results of personal experience. It is a readable book, but 
dealing more with the outward than inner existence of men and things. 
The natives, for example, are described rather in their manners and cus- 
toms than in their characteristics. The subjects treated are very nu- 
merous: some heads we should have thought as well omitted,—as the 
etymology of “ Africa,” the knowledge which the ancients possessed of 


| it, and the modern discoveries by the Portuguese. 


Plain Rules for Impror ing the Health of the Delicate, Preserving the Health 
of the Strong, and Prolonging the Life of all. Second edition, carefully re- 
vised, By William Henderson, M.D. 


Fiue Arts. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Inactivity is not among the sins of the new management of our gallery : 





| seven fresh pictures hang on its walls, in addition to the several others 


which we have lately reported from time to time. The pictures all 
belong to the great Italian schools of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and are all religious subjects except a single portrait: a notable change 
indeed from the days when Carraccis and dubious Guidos were “the 
thing,” and when the admission of a Francia or a Van Eyck was held to 
threaten converting the gallery into a museum of curiosities ! 

The most important acquisition in name and scale is a Perugino in 
three compartments ; the central one representing the Virgin adoring the 
Infant Saviour; the two wings, St. Michael on the left hand, the angel 
Raphael and Tobias on the right. The colour draws the eye from a 
distance, as especially luminous and powerful. On nearer inspection, the 
chief beauty of the work belongs, in our judgment, to the right wing, in 
virtue of the fervent earnestness of the young Tobias, and the angel's 
majestic superiority. St. Michael, who leans on a shield of Renaissance 


| design bearing the emblem of the Gorgon’s head, resembles, in this 


action and in the unpleasant straddle of the legs, Donatello’s St. George : 
the countenance has more of the softness distinctive of Perugino than of 
The middle compart- 
ment, where three angels reading or chanting from scrolls stand above 
the heads of the Virgin and Christ, is equally marked by the Peruginesque 
manner; and the entire work, though failing to attain the full depth of 
religious expression found in Angelico and some other painters of his 


| period, would claim an honourable and conspicuous place in any gallery. 
| This compartment looks somewhat as if it had been cut off short at the 
| bottom, and points occur here and there where the restorer has supplied 


colour which appears to have chipped off; but generally the picture is 
in a high state of preservation. 

Scarcely less important than this if genuine, the next work,—a Virgin 
and Child surrounded by angels and saints, assigned to Benozzo Gozzoli, 
—seems to us of far more questionable authenticity. Gozzoli is a mas- 
ter whom England affords little opportunity of studying; but we do not 
recognize here the candid loveliness and grace, and the charm of move- 


| ment, which even engravings after him show to be so peculiarly his, 


The colour is inharmonious in its hard, sharp definition, and but little 
modified by shadow : the heads, although much less extreme than those 
of Crivelli, have something of the same harsh forbidding character, St. 
Jerome and St. Francis kneel in front; St. Zenobius, the Baptist, St. 
Peter, and St. Dominick, stand at the sides. Compared with other works 
of the religious schools, this is deficient in repose and spirituality. 
Neither are these qualities to be found in any high degree in the work of 
Lo Spagna recently bought for a considerable sum in London,—a Virgin 
and Child with cherubs above bearing a crown, and two children below 
playing on the mandoline and the pipe. Graceful and pretty, and with 
enough of the manner of higher things to beguile the careless eye, the 
picture shows little of heartfelt earnestness; and the poverty of execu- 
tion, if not ascribable to a restoring process that has left small trace of 
the original surface, tells the same tale as the rather vapid harmony of 
the composition and expressions, 

Of the remaining smaller works, three are also representations of the 
Virgin and Child,—accompanied by St. Paul and St. Jerome in Barto- 
lommeo Vivarini’s rendering, single in the others. Vivarini, a Venetian 
painter of the latter half of the fifteenth century, with a manner hard 
and liney, and not unlike the aspect of earlier mosaic work, displays 
little feeling for beauty or for the glory of Venetian colour. The infant 


| Christ, with something of a scared look, is the most distinctive figure. 


Altogether, the picture, while it would certainly deserve a place in any 


such large collection as that of the Louvre, was searcely demanded by 

the present requirements of our own gallery. p ; 

different terms of the renderings by Girolamo dai Libri, of the Veronese 

school, and Francesco Tacconi, of the Cremonese——both exquisitely sweet 
| and tender. 
| worthy of the subject, with a delightful background of chure 

built castle; the second, even more sim 

approaches closely to the Bellinian type 


We can speak in very 


es not un- 
and rock- 
and pure in its sentiment, 

are the two most beau- 


The first is full of lovely character, human, 
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tiful paintings of the Madonna and Child, unaccompanied by other | 


figures, which the gallery possesses. 

The portrait is by Bartolommeo Veneziano, of Lodovico Martinengo,— 
a young man, beardless and patrician, of some twenty-four or twenty- 
five years of age. It would be difficult to find any portrait more noble 
in character, or more magnificently grand or gorgeous in colour. The 
deep red and black of the costume, relieved by white and gold, and the 
sombre sunken green of the background, constitute a combination of 
colours severe and superb at the same time, such as Venice alone pos- 
sessed the secret of; and this masterpiece bespeaks for its producer kin- 
ship with the greatest of her sons. 


a BIRTHS, 

On the 4th August, at Guernsey, the Viscountess Northland, of a son. 

On the 15th, in Princes Gate, the Hon, Mrs. Edward Jervis, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Woolwich, the Wife of Colonel Barker, Royal Artillery, prema- 
turely of a son, who survived his birth only forty-eight hours. 

On the 18th, at Niton, near Amesbury, the Wife of Sir Edward Poore, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

On the 18th, at Glynde, Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. Brand, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Beechwood, Lady Sebright, of a son. 

On the 19th, in Queen Square, Westminster, the Wife of William Atherton, Esq., 
M.P., of a son. 

On the 20th, in Berkeley Square, the Wife of John Martin, Esq., M.P., of a 
daughter. 








MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d July, at Hopeton, Westmoreland, Jamaica, James W. Fisher, Esq., of 
Hampstead, Trelawney, to Isabella, eldest daughter of the Rev. H, 8. Yates, of 
Henlow Vicarage, Beds. 

On the l4th August, at Clifton Church, Sir William Sydney Thomas, Bart., to 
Fanny Louisa, youngest daughter of the late John Coulson, Esq., of Clifton Wood. 

On the Mth, at Castle Bellingham, Ireland, the Rev. William, fourth son of the 
late George Thornhill, Esq., M.P., of Diddington, Huntingdonshire, to Helen 
ae third daughter of the late John Woolsey, Esq., of Milesdown, county 

outh, 

On the l4th, at the parish-church of St. Weonard’s, George Henry Warrington 
Carew, Esq., of Crowcombe Court, Somersetshire, late Captain in the First (or 
King’s) Dragoon Guards, to Mary Philippa, only daughter of Peter Rickards Mynors, 
Esq., of Treago, Herefordshire, and Evancoyd, Radnorshire. 

On the 19th, at Emmanuel Church, Camberwell, Thomas Smith Badger, Esq., 

.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, Reader 
on Real Property to the Inns of Court, to Rosalie, second sister of Sir Claude 
William Champion de Crespigny, Bart., of Wickham Place, Essex. 

On the 19th, at Datchet, Bouverie Alleyne, Esq., third son of Sir Reynold A. 
Alleyne, Bart., to Charlotte Agnes Emma, youngest daughter of Major-General 
Sir William Colebrooke, C.B., Royal Artillery. 

On the 19th, at Cockaye Hatley, Walter Scott Seton-Karr, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, youngest son of the late Andrew Seton-Karr, of Kippilaw, Roxburgh- 
shire, to Eleanor Katherine, eldest surviving daughter of the Hon. and Rey. R. C. 
Cust, Canon of Windsor, and Lady Anna Maria Cust. 

On the 19th, at South Thoresby, Lincolnshire, the Rev. George Butt, M.A., Vicar 
of Chesterfield, Derbyshire, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry Winder, Esq., 
of South Thoresby. 

On the 20th, at Sparsholt, near Winchester, Lieutenant-Colonel William West 
Turner, C.B., Unattached, late of the Royal Fusiliers, to Bertha Violet, youngest 
daughter of Stanley Lowe, Esq., of Whitehall, Devon. 


DEATHS. 

On the 4th August, at Dildawn, Castle Douglas, Mrs. Cowan; in her 90th year. 

On the 8th, at Anstey Manorhouse, Hants, Elizabeth Mary Miller, daughter of 
the late, and sister of the present, Sir T. Miller, Bart., of Froyle, near Alton, 
Hants ; in her 82d year. 

On the 9th, Henry Philip Cholmeley, Esq., of Brandsby Hall, Yorkshire ; in his 
43d year. 

On the 10th, at the Hotel Braganza, at Lisbon, Bertram Arthur, seventeenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; in his 23d year. 

On the 10th, at Nairn, N.B., Lieutenant-General W. A. Gordon, C.B., of Lochdu, 
Colonel of her Majesty’s Fifty-fourth Regiment ; in his 87th year. 

On the 4th, at Withcote Hall, Leicestershire, the Rev. Henry Palmer; in his 
77th year. 

On the 14th, at Rushton Rectory, Northamptonshire, the Rev. John Wetherall, 
M.A., Rector of that parish, Hon. Canon of Peterborough, and Rural Dean; in his 
56th year. 

On the I4th, at Torquay, the Hon. Arthur Schomberg Kerr, youngest son of the 
late Lord Martin Kerr and Charlotte Countess of Antrim. 

On the 16th, at Tan-y-bwich, in the Vale of Festiniog, while bathing in the river 
Dwyryd, Hamlet Rowland M‘Arthur, aged twelve, and Gerard Robert, aged nine, 
the second and third surviving sons of J. W. Cunningham, Esq., of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, and Secretary of King’s College, London, 

On the 17th, William Hasledine Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., of Earl's Terrace, Kensing- 
ton; in his 81st year. 

On the 18th, in Ebury Street, Lucy Gilbert, daughter of the late Rev. Edmund 
Gilbert, of Windsor House, Bodmin, and sister of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
Walter Raleigh Gilbert, Bart. 

On the 18th, at the Rectory, Great Smeaton, near Northallerton, the Rev. John 
Barry, M.A., Rector of that place ; in his 37th year. 

On the 19th, in Claremont Place, Frances, relict of the late George Mansell, Esq. ; 
in her 93d year. 

On the 20th, at Ramsgate, Annie Grizel, daughter of Dudley Coutts Marjori- 
banks, Esq., M.P. ; aged one year and eleven months. 











Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AvG. 19. 

War Department, Aug. 19.—Caralry—4th Regiment of Dragoon Guards—R. 
. B. Cuninghame, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Ponsford, promoted. 

Ist Dragoons—D. Finucane, Gent. to Cornet, by purchase, vice Hall, promoted ; 
F. Radford to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Halifex, who has retired. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—Secoud Capt. R. Oldfield to be Adjt. vice Campbell, 
who resigns the Adjutancy only; Lieut. E. T. W. Purcell to be Second Capt. vice 
Hunter, deceased. 

The dates of promotion of the undermentioned officers to be altered as follows, 
viz. : Second Capts. F. T. Wynyates to June 25, 1856; J. 1. Blackburne to July 14, 
1856; W. N. Waller, to July 19, 1856. Assist.-Surg. J. B. Cockburn, M.D. from 
the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Sparke, who resigns; Assist.-Surg. A. Hawkins, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Watson, who resigns. 

Royal Engineers—Brevet-Col. J. 1. Hope to be Col. vice Budgen, retired on full- 
ay ; Brevet-Col. J. W. Gordon to be Lieut.-Col. vice Hope; Second Capt. T. 
nglis to be Capt. vice Gordon; Second Capt. A. R. V. Crease, from the Supernu- 

merary List, to be Second Capt. vice Inglis. 

Infantry—3d Foot—Capt. H.W. P. Butler, from the 85th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Coussmaker, who exchanges. 

10th Foot—Capt. J. Cator, from the 68th Foot, to be Capt. vice Jephson, who 
exchanges. 

16th Foot—The second Christian name of Ensign Brabazon, appointed without 
purchase on the 8th of July 1856, is Henry. 

Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. J. Adrien, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Sawyers, appointed to the 24th Foot. 

39th Foot—Lieut. R. Gray has been permitted to resign his commission. 

40th Foot—Paymaster H. B. Stoney, from the 99th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice 
Hockings, deceased. 

49th Foot—Lieut. W. Young to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major Rocke, 
who retires. 

53d Foot—Ensign F. J. S. Brockhurst to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lloyd, who 
retires ; R. Prince, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brockhurst. 

54th Foot—Capt. F. G. C. Probart, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice Bayly, 
who exchanges. 

66th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. M‘Grigor Laing, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Davenport, appointed to the 6th Drag. Guards. 
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68th Foot—Capt. R. G. Jephson, from the 10th Foot, to be Capt. vice Cator, who 
exchanges. 

83d Foot—Licut. T. M. Baumgartner to be Capt. by purchase, vice Keogh, who 
retires ; Ensign G, L. Huyshe, to be Licut. by purchase, vice Baumgartner; N 
Pennefather, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Huyshe. 5 

85th Foot—Capt. A. L. Coussmaker, from the 3d Foot, to be Capt. vice Butler 
who retires. : 

94th Foot—Ensign P. Ridgway to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Reynolds, who has 
retired; C. Butler, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ridgway. 

95th Foot—Capt. H. E. Bayly, from the 1th Foot, to be Capt. vice Probart, who 
exchanges. 

98th Foot—Ensign D. J. C. Jones to be Licut. by purchase, vice T. H. Smith 
promoted inthe 2d West India Regiment ; C. G. Heathcote, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Jones. : e 

Rifle Brigade—¥nsign N. W. Butler has been permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission. 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut, T. 1. Smith, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Charnock, who retires. 1 

3d West India Regiment—Ensign W. Cody to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Birch, promoted. 

Land Transport Corps—Lieut. UH. Nason, from the Royal Marines, to be Capt. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major W. J. Gilham, of the Ist Foot, to have his brevet 
rank converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of the 6th Oct, 
1854. 








Hospital Staf—Staff-Assist.-Surg. A. H. F. Lynch has been permitted to resign 
his commission. 

The undermentioned Acting-Assist.-Surgs. have ceased to do duty, there being 
no longer occasion for their services—R. Dade, T. H. B. Crosse, F. L. W. Wright, 
L. Herbert, N. Ffolliott, W. V. Brown, A. Dunlop. 

Brevet—Col, T. Budgen, retired full-pay, Royal Enginecrs, to be a Major-General, 
the rank being honorary only. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the East India Company’s Army, 
consequent on the death of General Sir J. Prendergast, Knight, Madras Infantry, 
4th July 1856, and General M. White, Bengal Infantry, I8th July 1856—Lieut.-Gen, 
J. M‘Innes, Bengal Infantry, to be Gener: Lieut.-Gen. J. F. Salter, C.B. Bombay 
Infantry, to be General ; Major-Gen. A. Dick, Bengal Infantry, to be Lieut.-Gen ; 
Major-Gen. W. Pattle, C.B. Bengal Light Cavalry, to be Lieut.-Gen.; Col. G, 
Hutton, Madras Infantry, to be Major-Gen. ; Col, A. Spens, Bengal Infantry, to be 
Major-General. 

The undermentioned officers of the East India Company’s Service retired upon 
full-pay to have a step of honorary rank as follows—To be Lieutenant-Colonels— 
Majors J. Fulton, Bengal Infantry; J. Graham, Bengal Infantry; G. E. Herbert, 
Bengal Light Cavalry. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 22. 

War Deparrment, Pall Mall, Aug. 22.—Cara/ry—6th Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards—Major Lord George A. Beanuclerk, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Major, 
without purchase ; Lieut. T. Bott to be Capt. by purchase, vice Norbury, who re- 
tires; Cornet J. W. Doering to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bott; J. St. Clair Glas- 
son, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Doering. 

7th Dragoon Guards—-W. D. Wentworth, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Cleland, promoted. 

6th Dragoons—K. A. G. Cosby, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Hall, who 
has retired. 

12th Light Dragoons—Capt. R. Campbell, from the 34th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Bond, who exchanges; Cornet J. IL. R. Stoddart, from the 2d Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, without purchase, vice Morant, promoted; Assist.-Surg. E. M. Wrench 
(Supernumerary in the 34th Foot) to be Assist.-Surg. 

Infantry—\st Regiment of Foot—Lieut. W. 8. Cookworthy to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Gillum, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, 
under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. : 

5th Foot—Capt. A. Scott, from the 34th Foot, to be Capt. vice Colquitt, who 
exchanges. 

&th Foot—Capt. de Vie Tupper, from the 38th Foot, to be Capt. vice Garnett, 
who exchanges. 

15th Foot—Major J. A, Cole to be Liceut.-Col. without purchase, vice Pinder, 
who retires upon full-pay ; Brevet-Major IH. Grierson to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Cole; Lieut. R. R. Moore to be Capt. without purchase, vice Grierson ; 
Ensign F. Ball to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Moore. 

19th Foot—Ensign C, Kenrick has been permitted to resign his commission. 

22d Foot—Staff-Surgeon of the Second Class A. L. Adams, M.D., to be Surgeon, 
vice Maclise, who exchanges. 

34th Foot—Capt. J. W. Colquitt, from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. vice Scott, who 
exchanges; Capt. R. 8. Bond, from the lth Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Camp- 
bell, who exchanges ; Ensign M. B. Rochfort has been permitted to resign his com- 
mission. 

36th Foot—Lieut. A. S. Gilbert, from the Donegal Militia Artillery, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Hartford, promoted. 

38th Foot—Capt. A. I. Garnett, from the 8th Foot, to be Capt. viee De Vie Tup- 
per, who exchanges; Ensign W. D. Pereira has been permitted to resign his com- 
Mission, 

42d Foot—Ensign J. S. Mackay has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of commission, 

5ist Foot—E. D. Oliver, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lambert, who re- 
tires. 

54th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. J. Codrington, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice Lieut.- 
Gen. W. A. Gordon, C.B. deceased. 

62d Foot—Surg. F. W. Tupper, from the 66th Foot, to be Surg. vice Hanley, who 
exchanges. 

66th Foot—Surg. D. Hanley, M.D. from the 62d Foot, to be Surg. vice Tupper, 
who exchanges. 

77th Foot—Lieut. W. 8. Le Feuvre to be Adjt. vice Waters, who resigns the Ad- 
jutancy only. 

Ceylon Rifles—G. Gandy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Staples, pro- 
moted, 

Hospital Staff——Surg. W. Maclise, from the 22d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Se- 
cond Class, vice Adams, who exchanges. 

The undermentioned Acting-Assist.-Surgs. have ceased to do duty, their services 
being no longer required —W. F. de Fabeck, H. D, Dean, I. Beresford, W. D. Mi- 
chell, T. N. Hoysted, F. J. Robinson. 

Brevet—The undermentioned officer having completed three years’ actual service 
on the 27th May 1856 in the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, to be promoted to be Co- 
lonel in the Army—Lieut.-Col. H. Renny, 8ist Foot. 

Lieut.-Col. G. Pinder, retired full-pay of the 15th Foot, to be Col. in the Army, 
the rank being honorary only. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the death of the 
following ofticers—Gen. Sir J. Wilson, K.C.B. died 22d June 1856; Gen. the Earl 
of Cork K.P. died 29th June 1856; Lieut.-Gen. P. Hay, died 8th Aug. 1856—Col. 
W. S. Balfour, Unattached, to be Major-General ; Lieut.-Col. I]. Hopwood, Grena- 
dier Guards, to be Colonel ; Major H. G. Rainey, 6lst Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. 8. A. Capel, half-pay 51st Foot, Statf Officer of Pensioners, to be Major. 

General Sir George Brown, G.C.B. the Senior Supernumerary of his rank promoted 
for distinguished service, has been placed upon the fixed establishment of Generals, 
in succession to the vacancy occasioned by the decease of the following officers— 
General Sir G. P. Adams, died 10th June 1856; General R. Ellice, died 18th June 
1856; and General Sir J, Wilson, K.C.B. died 22d June 1856, 

Memorandum—Erratum in the Gazette of May 11, 1855—For Col. G. Bell, from 
the Ist Foot, to be Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting District, vice Col. Michel, 
C.B. appointed to the Turkish Contingent Force, read—vice Michel, who retires on 
half-pay of the 98th Foot. 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 19. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Seeley and Payne, Elm Street, Gray’s Inn Road, piano- 
forte-makers—Thornton and Co. Liverpool, grocers; as far as regards T. Meacock 
—Creighton and Son, Carlisle, upholsterers—Lewis and Co. Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, ship-brokers—The Llysnewydd Brick Company—Hinton and Hannam, 
Gresham Place, Brixton, drapers—Brockell and Co, New Bond Street, hosiers— 
Newton, Gordon, Cossart, and Co, Madeira, and Cossart, Gordon, and Co. London; as 
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far as regards R. M. Gordon—Jones and Howells, Uldbury, sione-imasons ory | and 
Gillard, Thorne, Yorkshire, surgeons—Holt and Chew, Rochdale, w ‘aste-spinners — 
Roberts and Co. Ellesmere, mercers—Jones and Co. Bir: ningham, iron-founders— 
Walker and Co. Sheffield, iron-founders mas and Co. Liverpool, tailors; as far 
as regards R, Small—Capper and Co. Aldermanbury, agents—Gough and Moulton, 
Bridgewater, ship-builders—Hammond and Co, Yeovil, glove-manufacturers ~Har- 
greaves and Farrow, Manchester, flag-merchants—Shaw and Woodhouse, Hudders- 
field, cloth-dressers—Pic kard and Co. Leeds, linen-drapers. 
Bankrupts.—Joseru Wi.isox, High Street, Kingsland, painter, 
Aug. 26, Oct. 9: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Strect; official assignee, 
Aldermanbury. 
Wriu1aM Frerp, 














to surrender 
Cannan, 
Princes Street, Westminster, printer, Aug. 30, Oct. 3: solicitors, 
Reed and Co, Friday Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Joux Dyrtr, Strand, stationer, Aug. 30, Oct. 3: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old 
Jewry C hambers 8; offic assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Anprew L Avrir, St. John Street Road, baker, Sept. 1, Oct. 10: solicitor, Old- 
know, Guildford Place, Foundling Hospital; official assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Joseru Barnsey, Rowley Regis, publican, and New Town, Worcestershire, gas- 
tube-manufacturer, Sept. i, 29: solicitors, Homfray, Halesowen ; Hodgson and 
Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Joun Jonnson, Stafford, chemist, Aug. 29, Sept. 18: solicitors, Creswell, Walsall ; 
James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Evan Roperts, Lianelly, coal-miner, Sept. 2, 30: solicitor, 
official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

JAMES Trvscort, Aberystwith, watch-maker, Sept. 2, 30: 
Sons, Bristol ; official call, Miller, Bristol. 

Ricuarp Eccies and Joun Nu TALL, Tottington Lower End, 
spinners, Sept. 4,19: solicitors, Crossland, Bury; Higson and Robinson, 
chester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

WituiaM Jasper Carrer, Neweastie-upon-Tyne, 
$: solicitors, Hodge and Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—Sept. 11, Allen and Cockson, 
Sept. 11, Healey, Preston, timber-merchant. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 16, Phillips, Cardiff, provision-merchant—Sept. 11, Griffiths, Abe- 
reirch, Carnarvonshire, draper—Sept. 11, Neale and Co. Liverpool, hollow-ware- 
manufacturers—Oct. 2, Lowe, Wolverhampton, manufacturing chemist—Oct. 2, 
M‘Millan, Wolverhampton, publican—Oct. 21, Rippingale, Newark-upon- Trent, 
frock-manufacturer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—W . and G. Telfer, Glasgow, wine-merchants, Aug. 
Ferrie, Glasgow, underwriter, Aug. 27—Stewart, Lochee, quarry-master, Aug. 27— 
Muir, Glasgow, glass-merchant, Aug. 28. 








Trenerry, Bristol; 


solicitors, Brittan and 


Lancashire, cotton- 
Man- 





commission-agent, Aug, 28, Oct. 
official assignee, Baker, 





Manchester, Italian warehousemen— 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 22. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Price and Son, Bishopsgate Street Without, cheese- 
mongers—Stafford and Co. Buckingham Street, Strand, attorneys—Hodges and 
Co. Manchester, fancy-small-ware-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Ellis—Henty 
and Upperton, Worthing, bankers— M‘Dermott and Jones, Liverpool, boot-makers— 
Lund and Co. Manchester, commission-agents—Toothill and Platt, Manchester, 
yarn-agents—Firth and Co. Manningham, Yorkshire, plasterers ; as far as regards 

. Firth—Marsden and Smith, Oldham, cotton-spinners—J. and W. G. Cox, Yeo- 
vil, painters—Blaydes and Co. Liverpool, ship-brokers—Pepper and Hammond, 
Woolwich, drapers—Walsh and Windley, Nottingham, silk-throwsters—Roylance 
and Hewitt, Stockport, cotton-heald-m: anufacturers Hey and Stead, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, wheel- wrights—Nixon and Co, Regent Street, and York Buildings, 
Adelphi, workers of a patent for improved modes of attaching rudders to 

















floating vessels—Cowley and Co. Walsall, gas-tube-manufacturers—Hunter and 
Co. Manchester, tea-dealers Dearneley and Tidswell, Halifax, dyers —Sped- 
ding and Co. Battley Carr, scribbling-millers; as far as regards J. Hud- 
gon, J. Newsome jw and J. Ward junior—Dyson and Co. Honley, York- 





Roebucek—Horrocks and Norris, 
calico-printers—King and Tompsett, Mayfield, Sussex, 
attorneys F. and E. Corder, South Shields, drapers—W. and T. Brook, Almond- 
bury, Yorkshire joiners—Leach and Maguire, Liverpool, provision-merchants—J. 
and J. Bridle, Canning Place, Old Street, timber-dealers. 

Bankrupts.—Evwanp Coox, Norwich, miller, to surrender Sept. 5, Cet. 10: soli- 
citors, Chilton and Burton, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Cannan, Alderman- 
bury. 

Watrer Roserr Jounson, Adclaide 
Sept. 5, Oct. 10: solicitors, Lawrance 
signee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

James Haw s, Woolwich, corn-dealer, Aug. 30, Oct. 10: 
Woolwich ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Atrrep Eves, Judd Place West, New Road, flour-factor, Sept. 8, Oct. 11: 
citor, Selby, Coleman Street ; official assignee, Pe i , Guildhall Chambers, 

Cuarces Epwarp Davis, Upper Thames Street, groc “er, Sept. 1, Oct. 10: solicitor, 
Chidley, Gresham Street ; official assignee, Penne TM Guildhall Chambers. 

Freverick Wicxey, Brighton, printer, Sept. 8, Oct. 14: solicitors, Linklater and 
Hackwood, Sise Lane; Sole and Co, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street. 

ALFRED Sipyry Suiru, Walsall, iron-founder, Sept. 5, 25: 


shire, grocers; as far as regards R. Maigh and G. 


Mancheste r, and Hayfield, 












Chambers, Gracechurch Street, merchant, 
and Co, Old Jewry Chambers; official as- 





solicitor, Colquhoun, 








soli- 








solicitors, Duignant and 


Hemmant, Walsall; official assignee, bittleston, Birmingham. 

Wriuias Suerrarp Joxrs, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, grocer, Sept. 2, 30: soli- 
citors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Mille r, yr istol. 

Freperick Burt MacDona.p, Bridgewater, corn-dealer, Sept. 1, 29: solicitors, 


Bristol. 





King, Bristol; Poole, Bridgewater; official assignee, Acraman, 

Mary ANNE APLETRER, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire, inn-keeper, ‘Sept. 1, 
29: solicitors, Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Rosert Exuiorr, Blyth, Northumberland, draper, Aug. 29, Oct. 7: solicitor, 
Story, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assi r, Newcastle-upon- 

FRANCIS _— LE and Henry Garpnen, Wellington, Somersetshire, manufacturers, 
Sept. 4, Oct . 9: solicitors, Davie, Wellington; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, 
Hirtzel, selon 

Samvetand Epwin Brackavrn, Little Gomersal, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers, 
Sept. 5, Oct. 14: solicitors, Carr, Gomersal; Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds. 

James BLankarn, Tetney, Line ——— grocer, 
and Bell, Louth ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull, 

Sara Bartow , Macclesfield, vic tualler, Sept. 3, 24: 
Macclesfield ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Sept. 18, Capper, Montpellier Vale, Blackheath, chemist—Sept. 17, 
Hirschberg, Cheapside, merchant—Sept. 17, Poland and Meredith, Bread Street, 
Che: vapside, furriers—Sept. 12, Binns and Co. Birstal, Yorkshire, ¢ loth-manufacturers 
—Sept. 12, Shaw, Halifax, worsted-spinner—Sept. 12, Oldfield and Co, Hudders- 
field, woollen-cloth-merchants—Se pt. 12, Haldane, Leeds, corn-factor—Sept. 15, 
Jenkinson, Ecclesfield, paper-manufacturer, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 16, Stuart and Kennett, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, tailors— 
Sept. 15, Hudson, Southampton Street, Strand, ship-broker—Sept. 17, Dickenson, 
Cosham, Portsmouth, victualler—Sept. 17, Kemp, Abingdon, grocer—Sept. 17, Wat- 
kins, Irongate Wharf, Paddington, brick-maker—Sept. 13, Browne, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, and Charlton, Kent, wine-merchant—Sept. 12, Schmollinger, Grace- 
church Street, tavern-keeper—Sept. 12, Wood, Wells Street, South Hackney, grocer 
Sept. 13, Lovelock and Foster, Dowgate Hill, and Streatham, indiarubber-manufac- 
turers. 

Scotch Sequestration.—Low, Edinburgh, accountant, Sept. 2. 











Sept. 3, 24: solicitors, Ingoldby 





solicitor, Higginbotham, 








PRICES CURRENT. 

































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd ., Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednes., Thurs. | Friday 

3 per Cent Consols . | 953 | 95% 95 954 95) 
Ditto for Account . 954 954 | 959 | 954 954 
3 per Cents Reduced 954 95 95) | 95) 953 954 
New 3 per Cents . 96 954 96 954 953 964 
IED ddd naccencsecsedess: — 3} 3) 3} _— 
Annuitie: RRR — i lng -— 
i — 2184 | 216) 218} 218) oo 
3 —_— _— _ 233 _ 

Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem 12 pm. lo ) DT 13 4 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 . — — | — | omen om ona 
Tndia Bonds, 4 per Cent .. —= _ -- la 15 —_— 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
















Austrian .. — | French ij p.ct 95f. 
Belgian .... — i Mexican ;s=— 224 
Ditto....... ——— | Peruvian ‘i, — &3 
Brazilian..... lol} | Portuguese = s=— _—_ 
Buenos Ayres 43 fo" “ppeteanete 5S = 112, 
Chilian.. | Sardinian ......... 92 
Danish .. <4 Spanish . ;>— 44} 
Mcncccaseeens as SO Ditto New De fe rred . i a‘ 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 642 | Ditto Passive eoee > 
WOO s cacecscesse 98 } Turkish apases 6— 1033 
DUE a ccescscaconeancner — | Venezuela.......... 4h — 2, 





SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— | Banxs— 







































Bristol and Exeter 95} Australasian 
Caledonian 57} British North American 
cocceess — ORR .nccccsccese 

Eastern Counties...........+.. 98 | Colonial : 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. panes 60} | Commercial of London P 

As zow and South-Western . — } Engl. Scotsh. & Austre 

t Northern ........ 98) | London .. 
t South. and West. Ireland 118 London and 

Great Westerm.........6.eeeeee 65, London® hartd. Bnk 
Hull and Selby.......... eee on London Joint Stock 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..... 98} | London and Westminst 
Lancaster and Carlisle 75 | National Bank ....... 


London, Brighton,& South Coast| 1.6} National Provincial 






























London and Blackwall ' Thexd New South Wales 
London and North-Western....| L073 | Oriental ........+.. 
London and South-Western. . 106}exa. | Provincial of Ireland. 
Manchester, Shefticld & Lincoln 34 } Royal British... 
Midland . | 848 South Australis 
Midland ¢ — Union of Australi 
North British.... 37 | Union of London. , 
North-Easte rn—Be rwick...... a 844 5 wee rn Bank of London 
North-Eastern—York | 604 dou 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve rhampton| 31 | & ast band West India .........+. 127 
Scottish Central ...... —_ } London . —— 
Scottish Midland............+. | St. Katherine . 90 
South Eastern and Dover . .| BME canceces cies ca abbsacee 204 
ere of France... nod 374 | MisceLtanroc | 
East India Guarantee a. seal 23 Australian Agricultural ........ | 264 
3 234 British American Land. 
| 213 Canada . 
if at Western of Canada ....| 25) ‘ ij 
Paris and Lyons ........+++. | Sug raph P 
Mines— } General Screw Steam 13} 
Australian ....0.cceecseceeeees —_— General Steam . . -— 
Brazilian Impe rial. sevese } Peel River Land and Mineral . 2 
Ditto St. John del Re y i 21h Pe we yee’ and Oriental Steam ot 
Cobre Copper nose astaee 50 Royal Mail Steam........ 7 
Rhymney Iron,.......-..600066 26 ! South Australian ....... seeee 353 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 32, 
on Saturday, the 16th day of Aug. 1856 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

eeecccccessecs £26,279,730 Government Debt.. 
Other Securities 

Gold Coin and Bullion 

Silver Bullion 


for the week ending 


£11,015,100 
3,459,900 
11,804,730 


Notes issued.... 








£26,27 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Government Securities (inclu 
| ding Dead Weight Annuity 
Other Securities. . ee 


Proprietors’ Capital... 
es ae 
Public ‘ye pt »aits* 
Other Deposits : 
Seven Days and other Bills. . 





® 
10,560,407 
sol,4i2 | 


Gold and Silver Coin . 





————e | 
£34 ,151,727 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 














BULLION. Per oz } METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, es ” 9 ye ee em se ~ 2 2 S 
Mexican Dollars ...........0+06 Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0... 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 00 0 | 8 Steel, Swedish Keg... 0 06 0... 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 22 
s & s s s s . 5 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...... 75tos0 | Fine...... 75to7s | Indian Corn. 30to 35 
PIMC . 00000 o— 0 ‘ore 66—76 | Peas, Hog... 39—40 | Oats, Feed 
ete New. 64— 66 White F. 80—92 Maple “4—45 Fine 
66 2] Rye .....00 48— 52 4 Poland 
72—74 | Barley - 38—40 | ‘ine 
78—82 | Malting .. 46—49 | Beans, Tic ks 40— 41 Potato 
70—74 | Malt, Ord... 72—74 Marrow... 42—44 Fine 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 16. 
t 


AVERA 
Per Qr. (imp 




























Wheat .... 75s. 4d. Ss. 3d Tis. Od, | Rye 3d, 
7 ° 7 3 -4 7 Beans 4 
6 5s 26 3 Peas 0 
PROVISIONS 
Town made to 67s go ey Fresh, lis. Od. per doz. 
Seconds ....... — 6 low, 5/. 4s. to 5/. 6s. per ewt 
Essex § — 55 Uriah ..cccsceces per cwt. 78s, — 608, 
Norfolk and Stoc Kton cocccvces — 2 Chee: se, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 72 — 76 
American ....... — 42 Derby, pale . 61 8 
Camadian ......660eceeenee 35 — 42 | Hams, Se cinemas sees, SO — OO 
Bread, 7}d. to 10d. the 4lb loaf. | es, French, per 120, 5s. Sd. to Ts. 3d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


saweens AND LEaDENRMALL.* CATTLE MARKET.* Heap or Carrie at THe 
d. s. d s. s a s. a. CATTLE MARKET. 
Reef... 4 Oto3 8to4 2 3 loto4 6 to 410 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 8-4 4-4 8 40—-410—5 2 K 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 6 3 6—4 4—5 OO] 
Pork... 4 O0—48-—5 0 42—4 8—5 0} 
lamb. 4 6—5 O—5 4 §—5 4—510} 





* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
WooL 
bcanies 


HOPS | 


Kent Pockets .........60s005 Os. to Os Down Tegs léd. to 17]4d, 
cases 0 7) 

















Choice ditto... o— oO Wethers ..ccccccccccvcsesess - 

Sussex ditto... 0 — © | Leicester F COCES onc ccccsccees i= 

Farnham ditto 0 — O | Combing .........6.cee0. lo — 1) 
Per d of 36 Trusses 





Wruirrenarrt. 
Ys, to 112s, 


Hay, Good .. 
























Inferior . —- oO 
New.. 
Clover.... — 126 
Wheat Straw — 30 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d Jamaica Rum. per gal. is. Sd.to 5s. Od, 
Congou, ANE ...eeeecveee b 22 y 93—W 3 
Pekoe, flowery ......+.+- 9—3 6 0 4i— 08 
In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib 35 6 — 36 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. (d. to 86s. Od. | Guano, Peruvian .perton.220 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 4 52s. Cd. to 54s. Od Tallow, P. Y.C...perewt. 4 0 — 0 0 
‘ocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 56s. Od. to 59s. Od. TOWR ..cccseceees 59 — 00 
Rice, Carolina. 30s. Od. to 36s. Od. Rape Oil, — ceses -~-H O— 0 0 
Sugar, Muscova . Bis. Gd. BOW ....eeees ‘oo — 51 6 
West India Molasses .... 21s. 6d. to 23s. Od, | Linseed Oll.....++. +000 28 0 = 38 6 
POTATOES Cocoa-nut O11 ............ 46 @ — 48 0 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton 0s. to 0s. Palm Oil . 4400 ee ae 
9 Bhaws......++ o-— 0 Linseed Oil- -cake, per tom, 5 Os 0 0 
York Regents o-—- 06 Coals, Hetton ... 9 O— 00 
Scotch ,, o- 0 TOO cccsecvececss . 19 o—- 00 
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a a] » 
OYAL OLYMPIC T HEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Atrrep Wie 
Mownpay and during the week, THE GREEN- EYED 
MONSTER. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, Danvers, 
G. Vining, G. Murray ; Misses Ternan, Marston, and Castle- 
ton. After which, MEDEA. Creon, Mr. Emery; Jason, 
Miss J. St. George ; Orpheus, Miss Ternan; Medea, Mr. F. 
Robson. To conclude with SHOCKING EVENTS Cha- 
racters by Messrs. Emery, G. Murray, Danvers; 
Bromiley and Ternan. Commence at Haif-past Seven. 
OYAL SURREY GARDEN 
LAST WEEK OF THE ZOUAVES—JULLIEN'S 
CONCERTS Every Evening.—Immense success of the Zouave 
Quadrille, in which are introduced the Zouave clarions of the 
Ist and 2d Regiment of the Imperial Guard. Mad. Ruders- 
dorffevery evening ; Vocal and Instrumental Solos ; Colos- 
sal Pictures of Constantinople and the Alps; Turkish Kiosk 
and INuminated Terrace ; Enormous Glacier and Fairy Ca- 
verns; Brilliant Py rotec hnic Display, and Emblematic 
Tableau. Admission, 1s. Reserved Seats in Music Hall and 
Firework Balcony, (including admission to the Gardens, 
2s. 6d. may be secured at the Gardens, and at Juciren and 
Co.'s 214, Regent Street. 
7 TVT 7 > 7 Wal 
ARTIN’S PICTURES LEAVE ENG- 
4 LAND.—Messrs. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and LEG- 
GATT inform their Friends that the Exhibition of these g 
productions, viz. THE LAST JUDGMENT, THE GREAT 
DAY OF HIS WRATH, and THE PLAINS of HEAVEN, now 
on view at the Auction Mart, near the Bank of E ‘land, 
WILL CLOSE on Sarvunpay, ‘the 30th ist. imme¢ 
after which the Pictures will be shipped for America. 
Cornhill, August 1856. 


\ ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 
8c EHC E APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS. 
Director. 
Sir aoa Impey Murchison, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. &e 
During the Session of 18 57, which will commence on 
the Ist of October, the fol ing COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
































































1. Chemistry. By A. W. Ho'man, LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 
2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 

3. Natur i History. By T. i Huxley, F.R.S 

> nes - | By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 

6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R 

7. Applied Mec ehente 8s. By Robert V 

8. Physics. . G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S. 





Instruction in bow hanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora- 
tories) is 30/. for two years, in one payment, or two annual 
payments of 20/ 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof- 
man, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of Lec- 
ture re issued at 2/., 3/., and 4/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company's Services, Acting Min- 
ing Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the 
usual charges 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others 
engaged in education, are admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply: at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, Londo 

TRENHAM REE Ks, Registrar 

















St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION 
will commence on Ocrosen Ist, with an Introductory Ad- 
dress by Mr. M‘Wuunnie, at 7 o'clock, p.m. 
LECTURES 
ne—Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baly. 
—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy ‘—Mr. Paget. 
Chemistry—Dr. Stenhouse. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 
Savory. 
SUMMER ney 1857, commencing May 1. 








Forensic } 
Midwifery, &¢.—Dr. West. 





Comparative Anatomy—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Stenhouse. 

Hosrrrat Practrice.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, and 
relief is afforded to more than 90,000 patientsannually. The 
in-patients are visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Clinical Lectures are delivered weekly—on the Medical 
Cases, by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Farre ; on the Surgical Cases, 
by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lioyd, and Mr. Skey ; 
on Diseases of Women, by Dr. West. The out-patients are 
attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and Assistant 
Surgeons. 

Cotteciate EstasiisuMent.—Students can reside within 
the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate 
system, established under the direction of the Treasurer and 
a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some of the 
Teachers and other gentlemen connected with the Hospital 
also receive students to reside with them. 

Scuorarsaips, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Winter 
Session, examinations will be held for two Scholarships of 
the value of 45/. for a year. The examination of the classes 
for prizes and certificates of merit will take place at the 
same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Pacer, Mr. 
Hoven, or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lec- 
turers, or at the Anatomical Museum or Library. 


7 ; > 
PRAME TON’S PILL OF HEALTH,— 
The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Provr and Har 
SANT, 229, cree Londen, and all vendors of medicine, price 
ls. lid. and 7. per bo: 
RU PTU RES —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Aral r + r - 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are oe. light in texture, and inexpensive, a -~_ are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1fs. each ; 
postage 6d. MANUFACTORY, ,228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 














| (oRrsS NATIONAL, TESTIMONIAL 
FU ND." 


From the Journal of the Society of Arts, July ll, 1856.— 
“The immediate object of this subscription is to meet the 


| expenses of publication, and otherwise to make known to 
1 


Misses | 








both Houses of Parliament and to the nation during the 
present session, the overwhelming claims of Henry Cort 
upon the justice and public gratitude of all nations, and par- 
ticularly that of Great Britain. The acts by which the 
great and acknowledged inventor of puddling and rolling of 
bar-iron was deprived of his patent rights and ruined, have 
only recently been brought to light from the Parliamentary 
journals in the British Museum. By these acts alone the 
patentee was prevented from reg alizing before the patents 
expired in 1798 at least 200,006/. while his family might have 
afterwards, with others, more than 1,000,000/. 














Committee 
The Rey. JAMES BOOTH, LL.D. F.R.S. Chairman, 
Chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts.) 
w liom BK. Carpenter M.D. | D. T. Evans, 1 — 
RK *_G.S. &c. Registrar | David Mushet, Esc 
ofthe University of London. | Edward Rea, Esq. °. S.A. 
Edward Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 
Subscriptions 












2 « 
From the Royal Bounty Alderman C ore = Pp. 2 0 





Fund, by Lord Pal BE. Rea, Esq. F. 20 
merston some T. M. Paine, E = , oe 
months before, REE .nccevoecesccese 20 





pies of the Petition Thomas Brettell, Esq.. 1 0 
























were forwarded to Thomas J. Way, Esq. 
esty, Prince Welbeck Street 1 
and his Lord- Che Sa a 
60 0 Sheffield, Manufac- 
Crowder, } turer.. 5 0 
Esq > Carlton } ~ E. Hoole 5 0 
ous Te frace......25 O|W. J. C 
James Stephen Wick | ‘i P. cece 20 
ens, Esq IB Lawes, 20 
mer ©. Manby, BE: 20 
dish Square ......... 15 0) J. Simpson, Esq. C.E 20 
An Tronmaster, Mon- | Charles Wye W illiams, 
mouthshire = - Esq. Liverpool . 5 0 
Anthony Hill, Esq. FE. Chater Wilson, FE 1 
Ironmaster ......... 5 ©| David Mushet, Esq. coe 6 











0 
0 
Crawshay Bai Esq | R Middleton, l- 
M.P. Ironmaster .... 5 0 } Mining Journal ..... 5 0 
R. Stephenson, Esq | Messrs. Maudslay and 
MLB... ccccces 5 0} Field .......+..005 5 0 
Edward J. Hute hins, Thomas Me: adows Re n- 
Esq. M.P. Chairman del, Esq. F.R.S..... ° 0 
of the Rhymney Iron Sanderson, ae 
Company .. - 3 0 and Co. Sheffield ..., 2 0 
T. Baring, Esq M Pr... 5 0} Naylor, Vicke & Co. 2 0 
Hyde Clirke, Esq...... 1 0) Wm. Pair 
Sir W. Cubitt, Knt 20 F.R.S. Mane hester, - &@ 


Additional contributions will be received and gratefully 
acknowledged from persons desirous of lending their names 
and aid to the vindication of the national honour in this un- 
paralleled case, at the Banking House of Sir John W. Lub 
bock and Co. Mansionhouse Street; or by Petitioner, Mr 
~— Cort, No. 29, Belitha Terrace, Barnsbury Park, 















T ~ ‘ollow! ing Members of Parliament will strongly sup 

Mr. Roebuck’s efforts to do justice to these unexampled 

national claims—most of them having signed the general 

petition— 

| John Lloyd Davies, Esq 
Alderman Cubitt. 

; W. J. Chaplin, B 
George Bowyer, 
George Hadtield, . 

| John Heathcoat, Esq 





Robert Ste phe tg Esq 
Sir Joseph Bailey, b 

General Sir De 
Thomas I 






ley, Esq 
Edward J. Hutchins, Esq 
A copy of the whole case, 
Committee, 


}NIV 


will be forwarded to Subscribers 


tSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
, Established 1834, empowered by special 
ament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad. including gentle 
men engaged in Military and Naval services. 

Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 

John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- Chairman. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro- 
fit to the reduction of future premiums 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 









LISHED 


AB 
yi TORIA L IFE ‘ASSU RAD 
PANY. No. 18, King William Street, 
City. 
Life Assurances of every description effected. 
Half the Annual Premium may be paid during the first 
five years 
One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &c. 
Loans to Assurers on personal or other security. 
80 per cent of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent on the premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


NCE COM- 


Mansionhouse, 





including the evidence for the 











[HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE | 


and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Established in 
1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. Offices, 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool; 20, and 31, Poultry, London ; 
and 61, King Street, Manchester. 
Trustees 
Sir T. Bernard Birch, Bart. Samuel Henry Thompson, 
Adam Hodgson, Esq Esq. 
Directors 
Chairman—Th us Brocklebank, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmen—Joseph C. Ewart, Esq. M.P. and 
Francis Haywood, Ese 
Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
DIRECTORS in LONDON 
Chairman—Matthew Forster, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—George Frederick Young, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, Esq 
DIRECTORS in MANCHESTER. 
muel Ashton, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—K. A. Kennedy, Esq. 
The Directors invite attention to the following summary 
of the working of the Company during the last three years— 
ots 


Premiums on Fire Insurance, and Interest not ac- 








Chairman—Sa 

















cruing on Life Pund......cseeececeeceeee ceveee £498,574 
Payments 

Losses and Expenses ......... eocccccees 
Dividends to Proprietors .......0000e0e00+ “ie 138— 440,036 
Balance to Reinsurance Fund . 58,538 
Additions to Reserved Fund in samc 

OCREF COUFCES......cccercccccrcececceeces ove 28,087 
Total Increase to Surplus Funds in three years, not 

including Life Fund accumulation ........ eeeeee 86,625 
The Invested Funds of the Company amount to... 716,000 
The Fire Premiums received in 1855 were 186,271 
The Life Premiums were ....... 63,909 







The Annuities paid were ..... eee 11,396 
SWINTON BOULT, Sec retary to the Company. 
August 1, 1856. 





| British Consignees, 


| solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry 


QTE AM to the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 
\ and INDIA.—The undermentioned new auxiliary Steam 
Ships will sail, with her Majesty's Mails, for the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, Point de Galle, Madras, ana Calcutta 
on the Ist of each month from London, and on the morning 
of the 6th from Dartmouth. 

Ships. Tons reg. 
Tynemouth,... 1,364 . 
Robert Lowe.. 1,300 .... W. Congalton .. 
Scotland ...... 1,150 .... J. D. Wilson 
Ireland,....... 1,150 .... W.C. Perry 

Other similar vessels will follow. Eac h ship is fitted with 
a bullion safe, has superior poop and lower-deck cabin ac. 
commodation for a limited number of first-class passenger s, 
and carries an experienced surgeon. For passage and fre t 
on small parcels, apply to Grindlay and Co. Cornhill d 
9, St. Martin’s Place, Charing Cross; for freight on ¢ 
and bullion, to T. H. Williams, St. Ann’s Street, 
ter; and to W. 8. Lindsay and Co. 8, Austinfriars 


(\HANCERY FEE-FUND STAMPS, 


Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 22d August 1856. 


Commander. 
+. F. ¥. Steward .... 


To sail. 
September | 
+» October 1, 

- November 1, 

+ December 1 






















nls 


Manches 





The Commissioners of Inland Revenue hereby give N; 
that under the provisions of an Act of Parliament pas in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth ars of her present Maje sty, 
intituled “ An Act for the Relief of the Suitors of the H zh 
Court of Chancery,” and in accordance with an Order of the 
Lord High Chancellor, they will be prepared on and after 
the Ist September next, to issue at the Head Office of Inland 
Revenue in London, ADHESIVE STAMPS of the following 
rates for denoting the Stump-duty, in lieu o under the 
provisions ofthe Act above mentioned on ¢ n proceed- 
ings in the Court of Chancery 

These Stamps will not supersede or interfere with the ad 
hesive stamps now in use of the like purposes 

By Order of the Board, 





















THOMAS KEOGH, Secretary 
NEW ADHESIVE STAMPS. 
6d Bs. Ged. | Rs 
1s. Bed ds 10s 
2s. 4d. 5s lis 
ae 7s. 1. Os. ( 





L ‘E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE— 
This new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the 
a ad as perfectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at 
me time , cwabling a lady to arrange her back hair with 
atest case and precision; itis the most unique and 
complete article ever introduced into the dressing-room ; 
prices 24s. and upwards. The patent can also be altixed to 
any good toilet-glass. Drawing 
To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs 
whose warerooms also contain every variety of 
that is manufactured, as well as a general as 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and HEDROOM Fl RNITt R z 
HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bed- 
steads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by Post. HEAL and SON,1 
Tottenham Court Road. 


ie NDER HER MAJESTY’S ESPECIAL 

PATRONAGE.—Royal German Spa, Brighton.—The 
German, French, and American Mineral Waters, as dispensed 
to invalids at the Pump Room, Queen's Park, Brighton 
also be obtained, carefully bottled, of the principal Lo nand 
provincial chemists, with a printed account of their remedial 
uses indorsed by the highest medical testimony. The repute 
in which Dr. STRUVE’S MINERAL WATERS are held is 
due to the chemical accuracy and peculiar process with 
which they are prepared, and which causes them to main 
tain their virtue much better than the imported waters. If 
has, however, also le a to the sale of counterfeits, adverti 
4 * Brig hton Seltzer,” “* Brighton Vichy,” “ Brighton Kissen 
These have been severally analyzed, and found 
y imperfect; the professed Chalybeates, amongs 
ther defects, containing not even a trace of their card 
ingredient—iron Every bottle of Struve’s Waters has the 
name “ Srauve " on the Label, and again on the red stamp, 
with the Roy al arms above the words ‘‘ Royal German Spa 
Brighton 


YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE.—Has been examined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, = 
The fo 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 
Si Cape Po Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the » of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all who try it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom- 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &c. Yours, &c. 
To Mr. Commans. Wa. Everes 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesale 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh. 
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DR. DE JONGH’'S 


IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 

4 Entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is 
administered with speedy and pr ked suceess in cases of 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITI ASTHMA, GOUT, 

RHEUMATISM, er A, DIAKE DISEASES OF 
RALGIA, RICK TS, INFANTILE 

ER AL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFL 

d ECTION 

Specially re weied by the Governments of Briciv™ and 
Tue Neruertanps, and expressly sanctioned by the Royat 
Sanitary Ponce oF Pressia 

Approved ofand recommended for its purity and superiority 
over every other preps ion by Bexzetivs, Fovevier, Drs 
Joxaruan Pereira, Hassact, Lernesy, Sumerian Mes 
rrarr, Granvitte, the Lancet, and innumerable other Bri 
tish and foreign scientific authorities and distinguished phy 
sicians 

las almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Con- 
tinent, in consequence its proved su or power and effi 
cacy—alleviating suffe g and effecting a cure much mor« 
rapidly than any other kind. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids— 
in short, all the most active and eas curative propertics 
in larger quantities than the Pale actured in Great 
Britain and Newfoundland, mainly deprived of these by their 
mode of preparation —— 

OPINION of C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq. M.D. F.R.C.P_E 
Physician to the Torquay Hospital for Consumption, Author 
of * Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &. & 

“Thave no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer 
your Cod-Liver Oil for the following reasons—I nave t 
IT TO AGREE BETTER WITH THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, Esreciatl\ 
IN THOSE PATIENTS WHO CONSIDER THEMSELVES To BE BiLtots 
it seldom causes nausea or eructation; it is more palatable 
to most patients than the other kinds of Cod-Liver Oil; it is 
stronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient 
































Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. De Jonenu's stamp and signature, without wHict 
NONE ARE GENUINE, by — AR, HARFORD, and Co. sole 

Strand, London; and by many ré 
snectable Chemists and Drugeiete throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Haif-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s od. 

Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 














Or 


Ma 























August 23, 1856.] 





RIGHTON.—APARTMENTS at No. 16,| 
BEDFORD SQUARE, well furnished, airy, commo 





omfort and convenience, for 


replete with every 
comfortable re 


respectable Families and Parties desiring ¢ 
sidence by the Sea- side. The house is situate in the best 
and most convenient part of Brighton; the front rooms 
commandimg a beautiful view of the Sea. Terms moderate 

Invalids in search of health will find this advertisement 
plead their notice. 


. . , . oa ° 

TTARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers 

this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 

name of Wittam Lazrney on the back of cach bottle, in ad 

dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Eurzasern Lazexny.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


FSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 


dious, 











tilled in a manner known « to thippennacn. Jt is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities Price, 2». 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 


Flowers, 





Ss. pint Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne s 


LER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ~ CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Service s,and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental! Glass of the newest description Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 














) ISSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 


land, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, 
ONE GUINBA. 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS 
VESTS 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
1l4, 116, 118, 120, Reg 


Waterproof, yet evaporable, 
TWO GUINEAS 
, and HALF-GUINEA 


Youths’ Cloth- 


rent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


DINNEPORDS 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 


As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably 


v particularly during Pregnan¢ 
Food of Infants from turning 


adapted for 
and it pre 
during di 


gestion. 
Delicate Fe 
vents the 





Yy; 





sour 


gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 


proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts 2, New Bond Street 


MOURI STS. AND TRAVELLERS, 
expose 4 to — scorching rays of the sun, and heated 
particles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 








refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irri 
tability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 


and healthful state of the skin 
Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discolorations, 
and in cases of Sunburn, or Stings 
its virtues have long been acknowledged 
bd ttle. ROWLANDS' MACASSAR 
it and transparent preparation for 
the Hair, and as an invigorator and purifier beyond all pre 

cedent ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI 

FRICE, bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, frees 
them from tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy firm 
ness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity.— 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, Lon 

don ; and by Chemists and Perfumers 


(URES 


attending restored elastici 
Freckles, 
fly before its application 
of Insects, 
6d. and &s 








4s 








of CONS TIP A- 


$ (without physic) 





J TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar 
rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 


bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by Dt 
BARRY’'S delicious KEVALENTA ARABICA POOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other rer i 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 

Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
auttiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, owager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it afte all other 











Harvey, ¢ 












means of cure had failed. In canisters, d.; 21b., 
ds. 6d.; Sb., Ibs. ; L2b., 22s the 1b nar fre on 
receipt of post-office orde arry du Barry and Co. 77, Re 

gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca 


dilly; Abbis and Co Gracechurch Street ; 63 and 150, 
Oxford Street ; 330, Strand 


ry +r 

I OLL ow AY S OINT MEN and PILLS 

have again Cured an Uleerated Leg.—Charles Martin, 
of Winchester, was for sixteen years afflicted with an ulcer 
ated leg ; there were thirteen wounds in it of an alarming 
character, and he tried every remedy that professional skill 
could devise, which, however > him worse, and 
with disease and suffering he t a mere skeleton: about 
ten months ago he commenced using Holloway's Ointment 
and Pills; and these wonderful remedies in twelve weeks 
left him without a wound or a blemish, enjoying sound and 
robust health Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world; at Professor Hottoway's Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A 
Stampa, Constantinople; A. Goipicy, Smyrna; and E 
Muir, Malta 


OCIETY for the 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DPERTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney 
Treasurer—RBenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—Capel Cu Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 
At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep 
wespay, the 6th day of Aver 1856, the cases of 35 Peti 
tianers were considered, of which 19 were approved, l4 re 
jected, 1 inadmissible, and 1 deferred for inquiry 
Since the meeting held on the 2d of Jury, 8 debtors, of 
whom 6 had wives and 8 children, have bee n discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberatic neluding every charge connected with the 
Society, 9s. 5d.; and the following 
» Benefactions receive | since the last Report— 
Ww iNiam M‘Kerrell, Esq 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm 


60, 

















DISCHARGE and 




















£10 
lo 


Renefacti: ns are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Fe 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Strec 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to 
support the charity, and where the 
Wednesday in every month. 


0 
0 


per TYCASUTE .....cccseces 
Tuyll, per Messrs ¢ ‘outts ‘and Co 








Society meet on the first 
A. B. LUNN, See. 


wo. 
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of | 


1578, 





THE SPECTATOR. 


Just published, 


in an duty ete price » OAs, 


907 





VOLUME XI, OF 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


Eighth Edition, 
Bringing the Work down to the Article HUMBOLDT. 


BLACK, 





Edinburg A. and C, 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, 


5s. 


| THE GENESIS OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN: 


A CRITICAL 


-EXAMINATION OF 
HEBREW AND GREEK SCRIPTU RES: 
Chiefly with a View to the Solution of the Question—Whether the Varieties of the Human 
Species be of more than One Origin? 


PASSAGES IN THE 


Edited by REGINALD STEWART POOLE, M.R.S.L. &e. 


Edinburgh: ADAM 


and CHABLES BLACK; 


London: LONGMAN and Co, 





Just published, in two volumes, Svo. price 


3’. with a Complete Index and upwards of 554 Illustrations, 


A New Edition of KITTO’S 


— ~6§CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by the Rey. HENRY BURGES 


8S, LL.D. 


&e. 


COMPILED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE AFFIXED TO THEIR RESPECTIVE 
CONTRIBUTIONS, 

Edinburg ADAM and CHARLES BLACK ; London: LONGMAN and Co. 





ANWELL COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX, 


I 











—The School REOPENED on the 2st inst 
GENTLEMAN of great experience in 
4 the best circles on the ¢ itinent as a PRIVATE 
rUTOR, is open to a similar en roment in England 
French or German the medium of instruction Address, 
BK. K. Mr. W. H. Exvxens, Bookseller, 47, Lombard Street, 
London 
OHN BROADWOOD and SONS beg to 
e express their gratitude for the numerous proofs of sym 
pathy elicited by the recent destruction by fire of a portion 


of their Westminster Manufactory 

They take this opportunity of acquainting their friends 
that their LARGE STOCK OF FINISHED INSTRUMENT 
enables them to continue to EXECUTE ORDERS with 
customed promptitude 

In reliance on the continuance of the kind patronage they 


have so long enjoyed, Joux Baoxowoon and Sons are taking 
measures for reorganizing their Manufactory on the most 
approved footing 
43, Great Pulteney Street 
n 8vo. sewed, price 
MHE INCOMES sof the C 'L I RGY What 
they Ought to Be, and How to Make them So 
By Francts Watery Harrer, M.A. Perpetual Curate 


of Selby, Yorkshire. 
Seriey, Jackson, and Ha.umay, 1, 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.- 
i best NEW WORKS may be had 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
scriber of One Guinea per annum, The preference is 
given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
losophy, and Travel. The best works of Fiction are 
also freely added. Literary Institutions and Book 
Societies supplied on liberal terms, Prospectuses may 
be obtained on application. 
Cuartes Epwarp Mvuopir, 510, 
London ; and 76, Cross Street, 


PARIS.—STANFORD'’S NEW 


Fleet Street. 


All the 


without delay, 
by every Sub- 


New Oxford Street, 
Manchester. 


GUIDE 


TO PARIS. Containing Instructions before 
Starting, Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Con- 
veyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French Money 


and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Govern- 
ment, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Cu- 
riosities, Places of Public Amusements, Environs of 
Paris, &c. &c. with 2 Maps, and a View of the Exhibi- 
tion Building and Champ Elysées. Price 2s, 6d. 

“Correct, consistent, and satisfactory, it contains 
abundance of information, well selected, well arranged, 
and ple asantly conveyed, on all points of invariable 
inquiry. Athenaum. 

‘Every needful information A very good 

map of Paris is appended to the volume, and also a 
map of the routes.”—Liferary Gazette. 


London: Epwarp Straxrorp, 6, Charing Cross ; 
whose Circular Letter relating to Passports, Guide- 
Books, and Maps of the Continent, can be had on 


application, 








TEW and IMPROVED SCHOOL- 
A BOOKS, by Professor Sutnivan (of the Irish 
National Education Board), 
. The SPELLING-BOOK SUPERSEDED. Forty- 
third Edition . ° weer, i 4 4 
2, INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY and HIs- 
TORY. Thirty-first Edition ice Ls, 
3. GEOGRAPHY GENERALIZED; with an Intro- 
duction to Astronomy and Geology. Twenty-first 
a Perret, + 
4, ATTEMPT to SIMPLIFY ENGLISH Gn AM- 
MAR. Twenty-sixth Edition. , rice Is. 
5. DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH L Nat AGE. 
Sixth Edition aR Per ee rice 3s. 6d. 
6. DICTIONARY of DERIVATIONS. Sixth Edi- 
tion ich ica Wcities attain os ol Sec a dh price 2s. 
7. LITERARY CLASS-BOOK : or Re adings in “y r- 
lish Literature. Fourth Edition .,. «+28. Gd, 
*.* The circulation of these books in Ire nd, Great 
Britain, and the Colonies, amounts to upwards of 


130,000 copies per annum, as 
return from Messrs, A. Thom and Sons, 
ment Printers in Ireland— 

“By referring to our books we find that 535,500 
copies of Professor Sullivan’s School-Books have been 
printed in our establishment within the last four years. 

* Ist July 1856. Atex. Thom and Sons,” 

London : Loneman and Co.; Dublin: M. and J, 

SvuLiivay ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


appears by the following 
the Govern- 


rently completed 
THE LIBR AR Y EDITION OF THE 
| WAVERLEY NOVELS, illustrated by upwards 
of TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL 
in the very first style of the art, after Drawings by Tur- 
ner, LANDSEER, STANFIELD, WiLkre, Ropers, Frrru, 
Wanp, Purmairs, Ecmone, Fare, &c. including Por- 
traits of the historical personages described in the 
Novels, 
This Edition contains Sir Walter Scott's latest In- 
trodue tions and Notes, and some curious additions to 
* Guy Mannering ” and the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
besides a carefully prepared Index to the whole of the 
Characters and Principal Incidents in the Novels. 
In Twenty-Five Voiumes demy &vo. elegantly 
caus in extra cloth, gilt, price ... .. £1326 
. and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Hovisren and 
.* MAN, London ; and all Booksellers, 


ON GARDENING AND BOTANY, 


Fifth Edition, improved, with Additions, price 5s, 
NEILL’S FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

* In horticultural literature, no book has acquired 
a higher reputation than the late Dr. Neill’s concise 
and popular treatise on practical gardening. It 
copiously illustrated ; and no gardener, be he amateur 
or professional, great or small, whether he grows pines 
or only potatoes, should be without it.”—Morning 

Post, 1854, 


“WORKS 


is 


IT. 
5s. with Illustrated Frontispiece 
and Title, 
THE AM ATEUR 
GARDENER’S YEAR-BOOK, 


A Guide for those who cultivate their own Gardens in 
the Principles and Practice of Horticulture. 
By Rev. Henry Burorss, LL.D. and Ph.D. Xe. 

* This is, beyond compare, the best work of its class 
that has come under our notice, It is really popular.” 
Critic. 

* Contains a great deal of valuable information in 
laying-out gardens, and keeping a suitable succession 
of flowering plants and shrubs.”—Af/as, 


In feap, 8vo. price 


m1, 
In foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. illustrated by 595 Wood 


Engravings, 
OUTLINES OF BOTANY 


a 
Being an Introduction to the Study of the Structure, 








Functions, Classification, and Distribution of Plants, 
With a Glossary and Copious Index. By Joux Hur- 
ros Batrovr, M.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. Professor of 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

“ This book is otnbenty fitted for a text-book in 
teaching the scie is beautifully illustrated, and 
is the cheapest be ‘ical work of merit which has ap- 
peared,”’—Scottish Guardian, 














Iv. 
In 1 large vol. S8vo. with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s. 6d, 


CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY ; 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
By J. H. Batrour, M.D. F.R.S.E, 


Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Professor 
of Medi¢ine and Botany in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

“In Dr. Balfour's Class-Book of Botany, the author 
seems to have exhausted every attainable sourceof in- 
formation. Few, if any, works on this subject contain 
such a mass of care fully collected and condensed mat- 
ter, and certainly none are more copiously or better 
illustrated.”—Hooker’s Journal of Botany. 

“The present contribution by Dr. Balfour to the 
science of botany is worthy of the high reputation of 
the author, We recommend it to all those who are in- 
terested in the study of botany.” —Association Medical 
Journal, 

es One of the best books to place in the hands ofa 
student,”—Annals of Natural History. 

“One of the most complete and elegant class-books 
on botany which has been published. It contains all 
that a student may require, both in description and 
illustration.” —Lancet, 

Edinburgh : ApaM and CHar.rs BLACK. 

Lonoman and Co, 





London: 
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This day, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
UT and “ HOME”: with a few other 
Memorials of the late Rev. William George 
El M.A. Trinity College, Oxford. Edited by his 


London: Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





This day is published, price 6s. 
| ISCELLANIES Vol. Ill. By W. M. 
TuHackeray, Conrarxs : The Memoirs of Barry 
Lyndon—A Legend of the Rhine—Rebecca and Ro- 
wena—A Little Dinner at Timmins’s—The Bedford 
Row Conspiracy. 
Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


This day is published, — 9s. handsomely bound in 


HE FIRST VOLUM E of the POPULAR 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, by Cuaries Kyicnt, 
from the Invasion of Cesar to the End of the Reign of 
Sdward the Third.) Illustrated with 8 Steel En- 
gravings, and numerous Wood-cuts. 
3RaDBURY and Ev Ans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


On the 30th inst. price Is. No. X. of 

ITTLE DORRIT. By CHARLES 

Dickens. A New Serial Story, uniform with 

“Bleak House,” ‘* David Copperfield,” &c. &e. To be 

completed in 20 Monthly Shilling Parts, with Illustra- 
tions by Hanior K. Browne. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, London. 
Srassin and Xavier, Paris. 


This day, price _ ba post 8vo. cloth, with Maps 
d Wood-cuts, 

OUTHERN AFRICA: a Geography 
and Natural History of the Country, Colonies, 

and _ abitants, &c. By the Rev. Francis FLemine, 

M.A. F.R.G.S. Author of “ Kaffraria.” 

jane n Hawi, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row ; 

THomas Prussr, Norwich. 


THE MOON’S ROTATION DISPROVED— 
LIBRATION EXPLAINED 
This day, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. E 
A POPULAR INQUIRY into the 
MOON’S ROTATION on HER AXIS. By 
With numerous I]lustrative 








JOHANNES VON GUMPACH. 
Diagrams. 
_London : Boswortn and Harrison, Regent Street. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 





bevy PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY ; 


or the Law of Consequenges as applicable to Me n- 


tal, Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
103. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. The 
Second Edition, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, and Co, 





“Boun’s CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 





PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY, Trans- 
lated, with copious Notes, by Dr. Bosroc K and 
il. T. Ruvey. Complete in 6 vols. with copious Index. 
Vol. V. (containing Books XXIV.—XXXI. relating to 
Plants, Medicine, &c.) Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bouyn, York Street, Covent Garden, 





Boun’s Frencu Memoirs ror SEPTEMBER. 
| ee of the DUKE of SULLY, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. Translated 
trom the French. New Edition, revised and corrected ; 
with additional Notes, and an Historical Introduction 
attributed to Sir Waurrr Scorr. In 4 vols. With a 
General Index. Vol. III. = Portrait of Admiral 
Coligny. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 
Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden 





This day is published, price 
EMARKS on the atierr of 
\ DRAMATIC COMPOSITIONS : with particu- 
lar Reference to ‘* La Traviata,” &c. 
Also, 
ADAPTABILITY; an Exposition of the Law of all 
Phenomena, 8vo. price ls, 
London: Joun CuarMan, 8, King William Street, 
Strand, 


MUTE REPORT of the EDINBURGH 
INSTITUTION for the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG LADIES, 1, PARK PLACE—Explanatory 
of its Plans, and Embodying the Principles of a Sound 
Educational System for Females of the Upper Ranks; 
with Abstract of Reports by the Masters, &c.—is now 
ready, and may be had from the principal Booksellers, 
or will be sent free, on application to the Secretary at 
the Institution. JALGLEISH, A.M. Secretary. 
_i, Park Place, July % 25, 1856. 


Just published, in 1 vol. vo. price 5s. cloth, 
MERICAN SLAVERY: a Reprint 
~ of an Article on UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, of 
which a portion was inserted in the 206th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review ; with a Report of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s Speech delivered on the 19th and 20th of May 
1856, and a Notice of the Events which followed that 

Speech, 
London : 














Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, 
and Ropers. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 


ig rt RULES for IMPROVING the 

ILEALTH of the DELICATE, &c, By W. Hey- 
person, M.D. 

London : SiImPKIN, MARSHALL, and Cor; Edinburgh: 
MACLACHLAN and STEWART ; Perth: James Dewar and 
Sow, 

fiis Work contains the experience of a long pro- 
fessional life, devoted to the study of Stomach Com- 
piaiats in all their forms ; and cannot fail to be useful 
to the suffering invalid. 


By J. Wricur, M.A, Head ae of Sutton Coldfield 
MHE SEVEN ‘KIN vGs OF ROME, 


A Latin Story from Livy for Beginners. With 

Civammatical Notes. 3s, 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR, 4s. 6d. 

** The lucid and familiar style of explanation adopted 
is exactly what every treatise should cultivate.”— 
Athen@um, 

** Written by one who really understands the youth- 
ful mind.”—Critic. 
Cambridge: Macmm.an and Co. 

ALDY, 





London: Berit and 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. CoLpury, 
have just published 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY ; or 


Notes of Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. 
Freprrick Mrtcaurr, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

*“* The ‘ Oxonian in Norway’ is replete with interest, 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the 
same time amusing and instructive. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes in connexion with the 
author’s excursions in pursuit of fishing and shooting 
pervade throughout.”— Chronicle. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENG- 


LISH NURSES; the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Seutari. 
By a Lady Volunteer. Second Edition, 2 vols. with 
Illustrations, 21s. 

“A production which—not only in the subject 
matter, but in its treatment—is fille d with the purest 
and best evidences of womanly tenderness. ‘ Eastern 
Hospitals and English Nurses’ will, no doubt, com- 
mand a good circulation.” 2. 


*—Times, Aug. 12 
LIFE of MARGUERITE D'ANGOU- 
LEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister to Francis I, From 
numerous Original Sources. By Miss Freer. 
Edition, Revised, 2 vols. with fine Portraits, engraved 
by Heath, 21s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or Explorations 
and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By CHaries Joun 
AnpeErsson. Second Edition, royal Svo. with Map, 
and upwards of 50 Illustrations representing Sporting 
Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &e. 30s. 
handsomely bound. 

‘““A more inviting volume than ‘ Lake Ngami’ has 
not fallen into our hands for many a day. The nu- 
merous illustrations are novel as to subject, and un- 
commonly well executed. To all sportsmen Mr, An- 
dersson’s book will be charming. It abounds with 
excitement in the way of wild beast hunting. The 
novelty and interest of the book will make it univer- 
sally read and valued.”— Globe. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY, from Original Family Documents. 
By the Duke of Bvucxineuam and Cuanpos, K.G. 
Complete in 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. bound. 


Second | 


es 
ie BLOCKADE : OF KARS, FROM 
LETTERS OF GENERAL W ILLIAMS, &e, 
Is now ready. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


London : 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
HARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL, 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
** Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute our 
assertion that this is the most vigorous and varions 
novel which has till now appeared this year. Events, 
pictures, and emotions succeed each other with as 
much power as rapidity. For his tale, Mr, Reade shows 
himself as powerful and forcible as Dumas in * Monte 
Christo,’ and as triumphant in carrying us along with 
him. It deserves and we think it will have readers by 
the thousand, because it is not merely a work of talent 
and artifice, but because some thing of earnest convic. 
tion and something of genius has gone to its produc- 
ion.”—Atheneum. 
tLondon: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
“GET THE BEST!” 
New Edition, demy 4to. 1452 pp. 31s. 6¢. cloth, 

\ TEBSTER’S QUARTO ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY, unabridged. Revised and 
greatly enlarged and improved by Professor Goopricu, 
This fs the only complete e dition published. 

All the Octavo Editions are Abridgments, 





Also, 

WEBSTER’S SMALLER ENGLISH DICTION~ 

ARY. Condensed by Cuartes Ropsox. Crown &yo, 

116 pp- cloth, 5s.; Pocket Edition, 754 pp. embossed, 
3s. Od. 


Davip Boeve, Fleet Street. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
JHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 

By Mavitand Potypiaxk. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices. 

The Number for Aveusr (No. 4) contains 
J. A. Rorsuck, Esq. M.P. Ke. 


No. 1. Contains Professor Owen, r -R.S. &e. 

No. 2. on The Right Hon. T. B. Macavutay. 

No. 3 ae Ropert nts Esq. M.P, 
F.R.S. &e. 






Mavur and Potys.ank, Gracechurch Street ; 








Davip Bocve, 86, Fleet Street ; and all Book and Print- 
sellers. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP SE RIE S—NEW 
2. OLU ME, 
ice 2s. boar 


Y EARS AP TER. By A. 
Being a Sequel to ** The T _ Musket- 
French by Wi. 


TONTY 
WENTY 
Deas. 
eers.” ‘Translated from the 
Rosson. 
* The great inquiry for this celebrated work has in- 
dauced the publishers to issne it in their cheap series, 
As an historical writer, the fame of Dumas is equal to 





* These volumes cover a period of large and stirring 
English history. They abound in fresh lights on 
” 


old topics and in new illustrations and anecdotes.”— 
Eraminer, 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an Inquiry into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By Gro. LavaL Cursrerton, Twenty- 
five Years Governor of the House of Correction, 
Coldbath Fields, 2 vols. 21s. 

* The very inte resting work just published by Capt. 
Chesterton, “entitled ‘ Revelations of Prison Life.’ ”°— 
Quarterly Review. 


The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1856. By Sir Bexnarp Burke, Ulster King of 
Arms. New Edition, corrected from ‘the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility, &c. 1 vol. with 1500 En- 
gravings of Arms. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 
LAND. By Aenes Srrickianp. Cheap Edition, with 


all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 
Queen, complete in 8 vols. 7%. 6d. each, bound, 


PEPYS’S DIARY. New Cheap 


Standard Edition, in 4 vols. uniform with ‘ Evelyn’s 
Diary,” price 6s. each, bound. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By Exsor Warprerron. Twelfth Edition, now ready, 
with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE; or Paris 


and London, By Mrs. Tro.iore. 3 vols. 

* A novel of society written with much natural ease 
and pleasantry. The talent of Mrs. Trollope is con- 
spicuous in the agreeable manner in which she accu- 
mulates interest round the story of her heroine.”— 
The Press. 

** 4 really amusing novel—most certainly one of the 
best works of its class that have been produced this 
season.” — Observer. 

** The book has among its merits the invaluable one 
of being thoroughly readable.””—Eraminer, 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 
A Naval Novel. By Capt. Sir Epwarp Betcurr, R.N. 
C.B. &e. 3 vols. 

** This book claims the peculiar interest of being a 
record of actual events. It is the work of a thorough 
English sailor.”—John Bull. 

** An extremely interesting work, one of that class 
of novels that reminds us of De Foe.”—Sunday Times. 


The YOUNG LORD. By the Author 
of the “ Discipline of Life,” &e. 2 vols. 21s. 

* This new novel by Lady Emily Ponsonby is inte- 
resting as a story, and still more to be commended for 
the profitable lessons it inculcates.”—Literar, 'y Gazette. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the 


Author of * Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


By the Author of ‘* The Head of the Family,” 3 vols. 











that of his English rival Sir Walter Scott; and doubt- 
less a cheap edition of his chef d’euvre will be cor- 
dially welcomed.’ 
A New Edition of THE 
is now ready, price 2s. 
London : Grorer Ror rLepGr and Co. Farringdon St. 


THREE MUSKETEERS 





ROUTLEDG ~~ sc HE AP SE RIES.—New Voivmx. 
*rice One Shilling, boards, 
it ING DOBBS. By James Hannay. 
Also, lately published, 
ACCEPTANCE, (ls. 6d.) By 





DRAFTS FOR 
Gero. RaymMonp. 
WILD SPORTS IN THE FAR WEST. 
By F. Gersrarcker. 
AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS IN ITALY. (ls.) By 
F. Orstnt. 
POTTLETON LEGACY. (2s.) By Ataert Surrn. 
WHOM TO MARRY. (ls. 6d.) By Brorners 
MAYuew. 
Lists of 144 volumes, all suitable for Home and 
Sea-side Reading, Gratis. 
London: Grorce RovriepeGr and Co. 2, Farringdon 
Street. 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN ¥. 
This day is one - ——_ te " 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


24s. clotl 
HE noct ES 


(1s. 6d. 





AM BR OSIAN 2; 
forming the First Volumes of Professor Wilson’s 
Works, Edited by Professor Ferrier. 

** And now a word or two in conclusion about these 
Ambrosian Nights. It is not toomuch to say that they 
are the finest dialogues that have ever been written, 
except those of Plato, and with these they do not come 
into comparison. Plato gives us the feast of reason; 
North the flow of soul... .. The result is a series of 
dialogues, in exuberance of life delightful, in dramatic 
truth perfect, full of the most salient descriptions, the 
most searching criticism, withering satire, manly 
pathos, and broadest humour.”— Times. 

* The ‘ Noctes’ are a valuable contribution to our 
literature. They are the effusions of a powerful mind— 
wide and various in their subject, embracing the cur- 
rent Lopics of their time, and throwing no small light 
on its history. They give the impression, in a degree 
rarely equalled, of being written out of the author's 
fulness, flowing spontaneously and without effort, and 
bringing the reader into intere ourse, not with a littéra- 
teur but with a man, while yet they are constructed 
with admirable dramatic skill in the embodiment and 
discrimination of the persons who take part in them. 
They beam with wit and humour, with vigorous manly 
sense, with poetry and eloquence, with criticism at 
once broad and delicate.”—Saturday Reriew. 

“With the exce eption of Job, Plato, and Shakspere, 
who are beyond all comparison, we hesitate not to 
pronounce the ‘ Noe tes’ of Christopher North the finest 
dialogues, as far as we know, in any language or litera- 
ture.”—Eclectic Review. 

Wi1u1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London ; 
to be had of all Booksellers. 


London: Printed by deuare CLAYTON, of: 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrru Cray 
ron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josrru Ciavron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 

Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middle ex. 

—Sarvunpar, 23d Aveusr 1856. 























